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GEORGE PERCY AT JAMESTOWN, 1607-1612 


by Joun W. 


Now when all Europe is looking towards America for assistance to carry 
it through what is unquestionably its most critical decade and when Ameri- 
can visitors are quipping that the loveliest sight in England today is a pack- 
age of food from home, it might be in order to glance back to an earlier 
time when parcels of food and clothing were crossing the Atlantic from 
East to West instead of the reverse. Surprising as it may seem, the Colonial 
period of American history was almost as long as the period of American 
independence which has followed. Actually, Jamestown was very nearly 
as remote from the Revolution as is the present day. Let us fold this time 
back on itself and look once more at the earliest Jamestown venture when 
bundles were sent from England to relieve the very real distress of the new 
American colonists. 

The highest-born gentleman of the settlement at Jamestown was young 
George Percy. For nearly three hundred and fifty years there has been 
much controversy about his character, and he has been either extolled or 
condemned depending upon what accounts the historian was willing to 
accept. For “the Honourable Master George Percy” and the swashbuckling 
Captain John Smith were rivals, and the tales they told were as disparate 
as stories given by political opponents usually are. Believe one and you 


*Dean of the Basic Division, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The author of this article wishes to express his gratitude to the John Simon Guggenheim Foun- 
dation under whose grant this study was made, to the Duke of Northumberland, whose interest 
and ration made it possible, to Grant Uden, Lecturer in History at the Alnwick Castle 
Teacher's Training College, who very kindly checked the items of expenditures against the original 
accounts, and to po ad at Michigan State College for the leave of absence for research. 
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must automatically consider the other a blatant liar. And whether Smith 
was actually planning to poison his fellows with ratsbane, to marry Poca- 
hontas, and to establish himself as King of Virginia — as about a third of 
the reports (written by his opposition) affirm; or whether he was a noble 
protector of the commonwealth, in ill health, and betrayed by the lawless, 
self-seeking circle to which Percy belonged — as the remaining two-thirds 
of the reports (written mainly by Smith himself) assert: these are prob- 
lems which will probably never be solved. But though the romantic and 
exciting story told by Captain John has captivated every generation since 
his own and is known to every modern schoolboy, the less-graphically told 
story of Captain George has been largely forgotten. 

Young George Percy was just twenty-six when the prospectus for the 
new Virginia colony was circulated.’ Already he had had a full and ad- 
venturesome life. Born the 4th of September, 1580, the eighth son of the 
eighth Earl of Northumberland, he was one of England’s gentlemen. As 
a younger son, he was denied both the income of the nobility and the 
earning of the rising middle-classes. Only the gentle professions were 
open to him. There is no evidence that the robust life of the clergy of his 
day would have appealed to his even more robust nature, and so far as can 
be told he did not attend either of the Universities. He seems to have 
dallied with the idea of the study of law for a time, since the Percy family 
records’ show payments during his eighteenth year “for the admittance 
of Mr. Allane Percye and the said Mr. George Percye into the Middle 
Temple.”* But such legal studies did not hold him long, and it was to 
the military that George turned for his chosen profession. As the wars 
in the Low Countries were attracting the more adventuresome gentlemen 


1The best short life of George Percy is the article in the DNB by C. R. Beazley. Supplementary 
information and materials on the ninth Earl and other members of the family may fe found in 
Edward Barrington De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy from the Conquest to the 
Opening of the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols. (for private circulation only), London, 1887. An 
interleaved copy of this work, greatly augmented by the author after publication, is in the library 
at Alnwick Castle. 

2Manuscript materials for this study are among the Northumberland papers now collected at 
Alnwick Castle. Chief sources are the bound volumes of Percy Family, Letters and Papers and 
the Household Account Rolls, particularly cases U.I. 2 and U.I. 3. Many of these have been 
briefly reported by the Historical Manuscripts Commission: see especially the reports on Alnwick 
Castle, Appendix to the Third Report, 1872, p. 51-68, and on Syon House, Appendix to the Sixth 
Report, 1877, p. 221-233. Four of the items included in this paper are noted (but not itemized) 
by Susan M. | wet in her Introduction to the Records f the Virginia Company of London, 


Washington, D. C., 1905. 

3 Account of “ffraunceys Wycliff . . . Secretarie . . . 6 March 1596-23 April 1598.” All of 
the Percy household accounts are dated in the old style with the year beginning in March. For 
this paper, such dates have all been modernized for the sake of uniformity. 
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of the day,* young Percy joined them in their war against Spain and learned 
there the practical art of war. 

There were many reasons why exploring and colonizing a new land 
must have appealed to the young gentleman-soldier. In the first place, 
England in 1606 was not smiling benignly on the ancient House of Percy. 
Thomas Percy, seventh Earl of Northumberland, had been attainted in 
1569 and beheaded at York in 1572. George’s father, Henry Percy, the 
eighth Earl of Northumberland, had been found dead with a pistol by 
his side while a political prisoner in the Tower. Though the public pro- 
nouncements had been that he had committed suicide, it seemed obvious 
to the members of the family that his had been another murder of policy.* 
Elizabeth, under whose favor George’s brother, Henry Percy the ninth 
Earl, had reestablished the family fortunes, had died; and the accession of 
James had not proved as auspicious for the Percy welfare as the family 
had hoped. True, the new monarch had taken the “Wizard Earl” with 
him on his first progress, and he had deigned to visit the family at both 
Petworth and Syon,° but he never concealed entirely his suspicion of them 
all. He had clapped Sir Walter Ralegh, the Earl’s closest friend, into the 
Tower on trumped-up charges as one of his early acts. When a remote 
cousin, Thomas Percy, was foolhardy enough to participate in the foul 
act of the Gunpowder Treason, James gloated over his death,’ questioned 
many of the Earl's servants,® and shortly hurried the “Wizard Earl” off to 
the Tower on charges of complicity. Though no one who reads all the 
evidence’ can doubt the Earl’s innocence, James fined him 30,000 pounds 


*The ninth Earl, too, visited the Low Countries in 1600-1601 and spent nearly a year visiting 
various fronts and studying the techniques of siege and battle. 

5Though this is not stated outright, it is mun implied in the ninth Earl’s Advice to His Son. 

6The Earl’s accounts show the stops of the progress clearly. Syon House was visited on the 
8th of June, 1603, and preparations for the event were impressive. Giles Greene, the Steward, 

id out £168/10/3 to prepare for the Syon visit; and Edmund Metcalf, a Clerk of the Kitchen, 

ht £196/8/9 cad a food for the single day's visit. Henry Taylor, another “Clarke of 

his 7 Kytchen,” spent £283/17/6 for “dyett by the space of 18 wekes the kings matie being 
in progres. ’ To find their modern equivalents, these sums should be multiplied from 12 to 20 times. 

De Fonblanque, op. cit., tells the story of how anxiously James asked, “Does he live?” when 
he heard of Thomas Percy’s capture. 

8Calendar of State Papers — Domestic, 1603-1610, vols. XVI-XVII, passim. 

9Aside from the official documents in the PRO “Gunpowder Books,” many papers and letters 
are preserved in the lib of the Marquess of Salisbury; see the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Calendar of ho Itami ts at Hatfield House, XVI, 1933 (extracts of a great many 
of these letters are preserved in the British Museum, Add. MSS 6178). A rate bound volume 
of copies of the ninth Earl’s letters answering the charges against him is at Alnwick Castle: many 
of these are reprinted by De Fonblanque, II: 252-329 and relevant — King James’ 
story of the plot (not commenting upon Northumberland) is to be found in his A Discoverie of 
the Maner of the Discoverie of the Powder-Treason, Joyned with the Examination of Some of 
the Prisoners [Works, 1616 edition, pp. 223-246], and A Speach in the Parliament Hovse, Anno 
1605 [Ibid., pp. 499-508]. 
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(the largest fine ever exacted for a political offence), and kept him under 
surveillance in the Tower — obviously afraid of the power of the man 
whose name had stood eighth on the list of possible successors to Queen 
Elizabeth.’ With an uncle beheaded, a father slain in the Tower, and his 
brother a political prisoner in the Tower without hope of release, England 
must have looked ill-starred to yet another ambitious member of the family 
of Hotspur. 

More positive influence must also have been at work on young George 
Percy to awaken his interest in Virginia. Sir Walter Ralegh, an intimate 
of the Northumberland household since George’s boyhood," had held 
the first patent for discovery and colonization in “the new-found land.” 
From 1584 to 1587 he had sent three separate expeditions to map out the 
territory, survey its resources, and report on its wealth to an interested Eng- 
land. Without doubt it was Ralegh who introduced all the Percy men 
to the “stinking suffumigation” of the new Virginia tobacco, and it is ex- 
tremely likely that the free use of the “noisome weed” by both Ralegh and 
Northumberland in the Tower called forth King James’ Counterblaste 
to Tobacco.” Still another prominent family friend could have fired the 
imagination of the adventuresome young soldier. Living at the family 
estate at Syon and drawing an annual pension from the Earl was Thomas 
Hariot, the celebrated scientist. Hariot, who had earlier been in Ralegh’s 
household, had been the official surveyor of the Roanoke Colony sent by 
Ralegh to Virginia in 1585. Upon his return to England, after a year in 
the new land, he had written a glowing account of the material wealth 
the country had to offer, designed to attract colonists to the new venture. 
By 1606, his Briefe and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia 
(first published in 1588), “the first original English book describing the 
first English colony in America,”’® had gone through numerous editions 
in English, Latin, French, and German — many of them elaborately illus- 


10The Earl's fine was later reduced to £12,000 and paid by the Earl, who borrowed the money 
from the wealthy jeweler, Peter Vanlore. The final payment of the loan was made to Vanlore 
on the 29th of June, 1615 — see the accounts of Edmund Powton, Cofferer, U.I. 4. The accounts 
of lists of succession are included in De Fonblanque. 

11Ralegh and Northumberland were known as gambling and drinking companions as early 
as 1585, the year the ninth Earl succeeded. The accounts for that and subsequent years contain 
many references to gifts, gambling debts, and the like. Traditionally, too, the men continued 
their friendship in the Tower until Ralegh’s death. The Alnwick Castle library contains a copy 
of Ralegh’s History of the World which Sir Walter presented to Henry on its first publication. 


12Works, 1616, pp. 211-222. 
13Randolph G. Adams in his “Introductory Essay,” The Quarto Hariot’s Virginia, Ann Arbor 
Facsimile Series, No. 1, 1931, p. 1. 
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trated. George Percy, therefore, numbered among his friends two of the 
men who knew most about the new land, and it is not surprising that 
when plans were published for a new venture, George Percy, gentleman, 
was among the first volunteers. 

George Percy was aboard the flagship, The Admiral, captained by Chris- 
topher Newport, when it set sail from the port of London on December 
20, 1606. Since the Northumberland accounts for that year are not extant, 
it is impossible to determine what preparations he had made. However 
sufficient they may have seemed in advance, they were soon to prove in- 
adequate. After a period of waiting in vain at the Downs for contrary winds 
to change, the expedition at last started across turbulent seas. The 12th 
of February they “saw a blazing Starre, and presently a storme.” But through 
storms and evil portents they carried on, to arrive on the 23rd of February, 
1607, at the Island of Mettananio in the West Indies. The next two 
months they spent in visiting and exploring the West Indies, the Virgin 
Isles, and all the other lands they crossed. Hot springs and cannibal tribes 
attracted and repelled them, as with pleasant new experiences came also 
unpleasant and tragic ones. On March 7th, for example, they stopped to 
seek food ori the Isle of Mona, where they marched (according to George’s 
account )"* a full six miles in the tropical sun. “These ways,” he later wrote, 
that wee went, being so troublesome and vilde going vpon the sharpe Rockes, that 
many of our men fainted in the march, but by good fortune wee lost none but one 


Edward Brookes Gentleman, whose fat melted within him by the great heate and 
drought of the Countrey: we were not able to relieue him nor ourselues, so he died 


in that great extreamitie. 

On April 26th “about foure a clocke in the morning” the party first 
saw the “land of Virginia.” Later that same day they entered the “Bay of 
Chesapioc” and found a place to make camp. That night the Indians at- 
tacked, but were driven off after a short but bitter struggle, and the follow- 


14After the Smith scandal, George wrote up his version of the whole Jamestown experience 
and presented it to his brother in the Tower. The ninth Earl evidently believed his account, 
since he reinstated George without question and put him on the pension rolls. The original 
account has been lost, but parts of it were published: “Observations gathered out of a Discourse 
of the Plantation by the Southerne Colonie in Virginia by the English, 1606. Written by that 
Honorable Gentleman Master Georce Percy” was printed in the 1625 edition of Purchase His 
Pilgrimes. The Fourth Part, Book IX, Chapter II, p. 1685-1690; and “An Account of the Plan- 
tation of the Southern Colony in Virginia A.D. 1606. Written by Mr. George Percy” appears 
in John Harris’s Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca, or A Compleat Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, 2 vols., London, 1705. Volume I, Book V, Chapter XXIII, pp. 818-837. 
It is very difficult to make definite ascriptions to Percy, however, since both Purchase and Harris 
drew on all available sources without giving true credit. Harris admitted that he used Percy's 
name for its prestige value, though not all the writing was his — see p. 819. This extract is from 


Purchase, op. cit., p. 1686. 
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ing morning the colonists pursued the savages and drove them away from 
their campfires where they rested and roasted oysters. “We eat some . . . 
which were very large and delicate in taste,” Percy reported. At this point 
it was determined to locate their fort, and, according to a letter written by 
Dudley Carleton, it was Captain George who humorously suggested the 
name of “James Fort”"’ as a tribute to his brother's royal jailor. 

One of Captain Newport's assignments was the exploration of the Vir- 
ginia Colony of the South to secure information for a formal report to the 
London officials. So after a preliminary fortnight spent in investigating 
the Bay area, he selected five gentlemen, four marines, and fourteen sailors 
to sail with him up the river and to catalogue their findings.’® First of the 
gentlemen selected was “George Percye esq.” On May 24th he reported 
that “wee set vp a Crosse at the head of this Riuer, naming it Kings Riuer, 
where wee proclaimed James King of England to have the most right vnto 
it.” All were impressed by the navigable stream; as George continued:"’ 


This Riuer which wee haue discouered is one of the famousest Riuers that euer 
was found by any Christian; it ebbes and flowes a hundred and threescore miles 
where ships of great burthen may harbour in safetie. 


Following their return from the river, everyone turned his hand to com- 
pleting the fort for protection from the Indians. By June 15th they “had 
built and finished one Fort which was triangle wise, hauing three Bulwarkes 
at euery corner like a halfe Moone, and foure or fiue pieces of Artillerie 
mounted in them.” Once this precaution had been taken, Captain New- 
port gave a farewell dinner on the evening of June 21st, and the follow- 
ing morning turned the prow of The Admiral towards England to carry 
home his glowing report and to collect the new supplies which he promised 
would be delivered within twenty weeks. 

The Admiral crossed the Atlantic swiftly on its return voyage, and on 


15This statement is taken seriously by Beazley in the DNB article. Actually, however, Carleton 
is commenting on the pun with the name of Chelmsford. The original passage (PRO: S.P. 14/28 


[34]) reads: “. . . Mr Porie tells me of a name given by a Duchman who wrote to him in latin 
from the new towne in Verginia, Jacobopolis, and Mt Warner hath a letter from Mt George Percie 
who names theyr towne James-fort, we like best of all the rest because it comes neere to 
Chemes-ford.” 


16The original report, “A relatyon of the discovery of our River from James Forte into the 
Maine: fo by Capt Xpofer Newport: and sincerely written and observed by a gent. of y* 
Colony,” is preserved in the PRO (C.O. 1/1 [15]); it is summarized in the Calendar of State 


Papers — Colonial, 1574-1660, no. 15. Though —— Percy was one of the five gentlemen 
who might have written this report, and though it foll 
to him, it does not seem to be in his handwriting. 


17Purchase, op. cit., p. 1689. 


ows rather closely the accounts ascribed 
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the 29th of July Captain Newport addressed the following preliminary 
report to the Earl of Salisbury from Plymouth:" 


My verie good lo. my dutie in moste humble wise remembered it maie please yo" 
good lop I arriued here in the sound of Plimouth this daie from the discouery of 
that parte of Virginia imposed vppon me and the rest of the Colonie for the South 
parte, in w® wee haue performed o* Duties to the vttermoste of o* power. And haue 
discouered into the Countrie neere two hundred Miles, and a Riuer nauigable for 
greate shippes one hundred and ffifty Miles. The Contrie is excellent and verie 
Riche in gold, and Copper, of the gould wee haue brought a Som, and hope to be 
w*'h yor LopP shortlie to shewe it his Ma‘ and the rest of the Lords. I will not deliuer 
the expectaunce and assurance we saw of greate wealth but will leaue it to yo* lop* 
Censure when yow see the probabilities. 1 wishe I might haue Come in person to 
haue brought theis gladd tidings but my inability of body, and the not hauing any 
man to putt in truste w‘ the shippes and that in [this weather?] maketh me to deferre 
my coming till winde and weather be fauourable. And so I moste humblie take my 


leaue ffrom Plimouth this 29th of Julie 1607. 
Your ]P* most humbly bounden 


CurisTopHER NEwPorRTE. 


As soon as “winde and weather [were] fauourable” and he had recovered 
from his “inability of body,” Newport made his report and collected the 
supplies he had promised. Possibly he visited the ninth Earl of Northum- 
berland in the Tower, for the Northumberland accounts show that George 
was in his brother's thoughts. The annual account of Edmund Powton, 
“Cofferer and Steward to his Lordship,” for the period from February 19, 
1607, to February 5, 1608, shows two expenditures on his behalf: “. . . to 
Mr. George Percye as in certen Debts paid . . . as p{art] of his Annitie 
xviij" xv* iiij*’’ and “. . . for the Carryage of xxx° musketts from Syon to 
London which were given to M* George Percy in Adventure to the Sea 
ij...” The accounts for the same year for William Lucas, “Gentleman 
of Apparrell” for the Earl, list among other purchases “. . . for Apparrell 
for m* George Percye sent by Captayne Newporte to him in Virginia ix" 


While these preparations for relief of the colonists were being made in 
London, the new Virginians were facing unanticipated perils. The de- 


18“Copie of a letter to yt Lo. of Salisburie from Captaine tg y® 29th of Julie 1607 
from Plimouth.” Alnwick Castle, Percy Family, Letters and Papers, VII (1600-1607), f. 268. 
Right Hol: 

19These debts, apparently contracted before his departure, are itemized in the account as 
follows: “. . . to Mt Clotworth vij!i, Mistres Elizabth Gwyne viij!ixjsxj4, Mt Windsor xxxixsviij4, 
Symon Moore xixsixd, And Misttes Holmes iiijs.” 

20This item is not broken down in the original accounts. 
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parture of the ships seems to have been (as it frequently was) a signal 
for the Indians to attack. Food supplies ran low, and in the face of hostile 
savages it was difficult to replace them. Worse than this, strange new dis- 
eases attacked the men: “Pox,” typhoid, and a “Bloody Flux” — probably 
dysentery — killed many of those who had escaped scurvy, beriberi, and 
malaria." According to George’s report, in the sixteen days from the 6th to 
the 22nd of August, when nature should have smiled most generously, 14 
of the 104 colonists died. He goes on to say:™ 

Our men were destroyed with cruell diseases as Swellings, Flixes, Burning Feuers, 
and by warres, and some departed suddenly, but for the most part they died of meere 
famine. There were neuer Englishmen left in a forreigne Countrey in such miserie 
as wee were in this new discouered Virginia. Wee watched euery three nights lying 
on the bare cold ground what weather soeuer came [;] warded all the next day, which 
brought our men to bee most feeble wretches, our food was but a small Can of Barlie 
sod in water to fiue men a day, our drinke cold water taken out of the Riuer, which 
was at a floud verie salt, at a low tide full of slime and filth, which was the destruc- 
tion of many of our men. Thus we liued for the space of fiue moneths in this miserable 
distresse, not hauing fiue able men to man our Bulwarkes vpon any occasion. If it 
had not pleased God to haue put a terrour in the sauage hearts, we had all perished 
by those vild and cruel] Pagans, being in that weake estate as we were; our men night 
and day groaning in euery corner of the Fort most pittifull to heare, if there were any 
conscience in men, it would make their harts to bleed to heare the pittiful murmurings 
& out-cries of our sick men without reliefe euery night and day for the space of sixe 
weekes, some departing out of the world, many times three or foure in a night, in 


the morning their bodies trailed out of their Cabines like Dogges to be buried: in 
this sort did I see the mortalitie of diuers of our people. . . 


The full story of the colony is much too long to recount here, and too 
many conflicting accounts of its history or fate are already preserved. But 
all agree in the main picture: when ships arrived with supplies, the colonists 
were happy and well fed; when supplies failed to arrive, they starved and 
died. It was the bundles for America which kept those few hardy souls 
alive at all. 

The year 1608 saw the incarcerated Earl again taking solicitous care of 
his young brother in Virginia. Probably sometime during the year one 
of the many “sauage princes” brought to England by the returning vessels 
visited him in the Tower, for the accounts of William Lucas include two 


shillings paid “. . . for 2 Rings and other peeces of Copper givene to the 


21For an account of the illnesses which beset the early colonists see Wyndham B. Blanton, 
M.D., Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, Richmond (Va.), The William Byrd 
Press, 1930. 

22Purchase, op. cit., p. 1690. 
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virginia prince.” And in addition, Henry paid debts for George to the 
extent of £14/15/o and sent parcels of food and clothing costing £43/8/9, 
for a total expenditure of £58/3/9. With the Roman numerals (customary 
in accounting at the time) changed to Arabic, and with the auditing form 
changed slightly for easier reading, the 1608 account appears as follows: 


Paid also by the said accomptante [William Lucas] at yot Lo: comaundmt for debts 
and necessaries for Mt George Percye, now beinge in the Country of Virginia viz 

to Captain Robert Adams in ready money vppon 2 bills of 
Debte dated the 27th of 9 2 

To mt Willm Melshame the 2d of Julie the same yeere.......... 14 0 

moore to m* Melshame for money and necessaries w“ he 
delivered to m* Percy towardes the buildinge of a house 


To m* Tyndale for a fowleing piece 25/0 
a Brassete beede 30/0 


and in money for woorkemens wages towardes the build- 
inge of his house as by lett"e* dated the 13th of Novem- 


To m* Wotton as by his acquittance dated the 3rd of ffebr. 
In all as by the booke of parcel and acquittances pervsed 
examined and cast vpp appereth 15 


And in like money by the said Accomptante paid by comaundmt from yor Lo: for 
diuerse other thinges bought and prouided for the said M* Percy and sent to him 
by Mr Willm Melshame into Virginia aforesaid the 13th of July 1608 viz 


for apparrell of diuerse sewts.......... 32 14 «7 
for Read copper............. 19 
for bookes [26/9] paper [4/o] ynke [3/4] and wax x [Sd. & 34 «9 
Soope [soap] [4/10] lights [4/o] and Starche [4/8).......... 13. 6 
Cheists [12/0] Boxes [10d.] Caskes [6/2] 19 oO 
and other necessaries for and about the Carriage of these 
In all as by a bill of the particulars amongst other things 
pervsed examined and cast vpp appereth (Besydes a 
feather Bedde, bolster, 2 blanketts and a Coueringe of 
tapestrie likewise to him sente) 43 8 9 
58 3 9 


*Mr. Shirley has used italics to indicate expansion of abbreviations found in the manuscript 
text. — Editor. 
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The controversy between Captain John Smith and his opponents which 
had been smouldering since the founding of the colony broke into full 
flame in 1609. A letter from Captain John Radcliffe to the Earl of Salis- 
bury, dated the 4th of October, 1609, from Jamestown carried this account:” 


At our arriuall . . . We heard y* all the Counsell were dead but Captaine Smith 
the President, who reigned sole gouernor without assistants and would at first admitt 
of no councell but himselfe. This man is sent home to answere some misdeamenors, 
whereof I perswade me he can scarcly clear him selfe from great imputation of blame. 
Mr George Pearcye, my Lord of Northumberlands brother is elected our President, 
and Mr West my Lord la Wars brother of the councell with me and Captain Martine, 
and some few of the best and worthyest that inhabite at Jamestowne are assistants 


in ther advise vnto vs. 


Whatever the true issues of the controversy, the opponents (120 strong) 
had forced the resignation of Smith and his 5 disciples [the figures are 
Smith’s own] and had freely elected the “Honourable Master George” to 
direct them until a new governor could arrive from England. Even though 
the new President may have been, as Smith reports, “so sicke he could 
not goe or stand,” his gratification at this new honor must have been great. 
And the same ships which arrived to carry Smith in disgrace back to Eng- 
land may have carried the most recent gifts from the Earl: 


Sondrie necessaries sent to him [Mt George Percye] into Virginia viz 


£ s. a. 

for one sworde hatched with 22. 
Butter one firkin................... 25 
biskett one C® [112 pounds]. 15 o|| 
one Caske for the same.......... 
and for Casks bought the last. yeare. 6 
for carryinge of the said provisions from the Tower | 

to Blackwell ... 4 Oo 


and given to the saylers.... 


In all ......... 


Again, the vessels which carried the news of George’s new office to his 
brother may have also carried return gifts, since the 1609 accounts show 
payments for “. . . cutting of two small Virginia stones and one great one 
viij* settinge the great stone into the ring xv*.” 

Undoubtedly the Earl was well pleased with his young brother's ad- 


vancement. His accounts for 1610 reflect much greater generosity than 


74 


23PRO: C.O. 1/1 [19]. 
24From the accounts of William Lucas. 
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any which had preceded them. Edmund Powton, the Earl's Cofferer, paid 
the debts which George had contracted — evidently in accordance with 
George’s agreement with the Earl, since George alone of all the brothers 
was not drawing a regular pension at the time. And in accordance with 
the Northumberland standards of living, George’s obligations must be ad- 


mitted as extremely moderate.” 


M' George Perces debts in Virginia viz to 


John Shelley [3 9 13 4 
Capten Roberte Adams [22 June]... 17 Il 4 
ffraunces Nelson Marriner [15 Nov.].... 
Lawrence Bohane Doctor of Phisicke [9 Aug. 6 
John Thornegate — Southampton [18 Sept.).... © | 
Robert Markam as soe much money due to him for To- | 
bacco and other Commodities soulde to Mt George 
Percy in Virginia (mo date) 4o 
Capten George Webbe (provisions) [1 Oct. Reo 8 6 6 
———|76 18 10 


William Lucas was again commissioned to get together the clothes to be 
sent to the new President. The following items, certainly too lavish for 
a common soldier of fortune, seem well in keeping with the dignity of 
George’s new position as President of Virginia: 

M' George Percye in Virginia viz for 


Provicon for Apparrell and other necessaries therevnto viz 


for Mercerie for 5 sutes viz W£ s. al[£L s. ad, 
11 yardes of Chamlette at [7/9] the yarde... | 54. 3 
10 yardes of Philizella 55 0 
6 yardes of Perpetuano a at 4/0 the yarde.. | 24 | 
8 yardes demi of silke Mockado at 3/4 the yarde. dell 28 4!| 
3 yardes 1 quarter of fustian for a dublett at 4/o —| {| 
the yarde .......... 13, 
Joanes fustian to lyne the said 4 4 sutes & a dublett and | | 
a paire of Clothe breeches ee. 21 2/| 
Canvase for stifeninge ...... 
and for taffeta to face all the 5 sutes 54. || 


25In the DNB article on George, C. R. Beazley says that the Earl paid £432/1/6 “on his 
account” during this one year. Whatever Mr. Beazley’s source of information may have been, 
it was obviously in error, since the “Briefe Abstracte” for 1610 lists only the £76/18/10 here 
itemized, and for 1611 lists only the £75/3/8 itemized below. Pensions for the other brothers 
during both these years averaged much more than this. 

26There is an error in addition in the original accounts in this total: the original gives £13/5/9, 
and the unaccountable 10/o is then carried through to the grand total. 
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£ « a 
Draperie viz for 
6 yardes of Broade Clothe for a Cloke a Jerkin and a 
paire of breeches at 13/4 the 4 © 0 
bayes to lyne the Cloke and 28 «8 
and 2 of the stuffe sutes... ccthsasescinaibaitiinessiaetibihiai I 4 0 
[Miscellaneous] 
Stockinges 12 paire woorsted at the ang 
Gloves 9 paire..... 22 6 
Ribben for shoestringes enceeemenitesirrniieenmetancstiscanpscntl 6 9 
Slippers one paire 2 6 
Bootes 6 paire at 9/o the paire.... 2 14 
Hatts viz | 
2 with silke and gould bandes...00000... | 24 0 | 
a Colored dutch hatt edged with gould.......... 18 o 
and one Munimouth 4 ol| 
Girdle and hangers imbroidered one paire............. 24 0} 
Swoorde hatched with 23 3 || 
and for sondrie other necessaries viz | 
and buttons for all the § sutes 6 9 
Thredd black & 6 8 
And Combes and 4 2 
Lynnen viz 
holland 27 elles for 3 paire of sheetes at 2/6 the elle... s 97 6 
and 18 elles for 6 shirtes at 3/4 the elle... 3 0 0 
shirtes of holland with Cambricke bandes and cuffes to 
Io 
10 6 
& for makinge and washinge of 3 paire of holland sheets. 4 0 
Carriage of the provicon aforesaid from sonderie places to 
the tower with 14/0 for 2 Chestes to put them in............ 18 6 
[Grand Total]................ 58 14 8 
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Percy's Presidency was short-lived at this time since Sir Thomas Gates 
arrived in May, 1610, bearing new appointments. Lord De la Warr as- 
sumed the role of governor during the following month, and George Percy 
was appointed as a member of the Council in recognition for his services. 
Finding the Virginia climate to disagree with him, De la Warr returned 
to England the following spring, in March, 1611, and rewarded the former 
“President” and Council member by appointing him the Deputy Governor 
of the colony —an official position this time — until the new Governor, 
Sir Thomas Dale, could arrive. Dale arrived two months after De la Wart’s 
departure, and on May 25, 1611, he wrote to the Virginia Company in 
London that he had been received by Percy, who had read his commission 
and surrendered up his own without protest. Officially, George’s governor- 
ship of the colony was at an end. 

There is some evidence, however, that George continued to consider 
himself as governor. On August 17, 1611, he sealed and directed a letter 
to “the right Hono™* my singuler good Lord and Brother The Earle of North- 
umberland” which is still among the Northumberland papers:”” 


Right Hono: 

I am not ignorant, and cannot be therefore vnmindful in what I may to satishe 
your LoP for your manifold and continual] Curtesies w“ I dayly and at the reprotch 
[approach] of everie shipping do aboundantly taste of, and I must acknowledg freely 
that this last yere hath not bin a little Chardgable vnto your Honnor who I hope will 
continue so noble and honol¢ opinion of me as you shall not think any thing prodig- 
ally by me wasted or spent w® tendeth to my no little Advancement: True it is the 
place w* I hold in this Colonie (the store affording no other meanes then a pound 
of meale a day and a little Oatemeale) cannot be defraied w* smale expence, it 
standing vpon my reputation (being Governour of James Towne) to keep a continuall 
and dayly Table for Gentlemen of fashion aboute me, my request vnto your LoP at 
this present is to intreate your Honno* to be highly pleased to dischardg A Bill of 
my hand made to Mr Nellson, and likewise A Bill of eight pounds vnto Mr Pindle- 
Burie of London m*chant, and I shall ever be in all humble dutie bound vnto your 
Lop: And thus wishing all honnor and happines to accompanie you in this world 
and eternall blisse in the other to come [,] I cease to be further vnnecessary troble- 
some vnto your LoP ever vowing my self and the vttmost of my service in all duty 
vnto your honno’, and rest. 


Youre lordships louinge brother 


Virginia James Towne. August 17, 1611 Georce Percy. 


It is evident from the 1611 accounts that the Earl did find himself “highly 
pleased” to discharge George's obligations (though Nelson’s debt had been 


27Percy Family, Letters and Papers, IX (1608-1617), £. 173. 
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paid in 1610, probably without George’s knowledge). Powton’s accounts 
for the year again show the extent of George's indebtedness: 


Mr George Percies debts viz « 24 
S* Wainman by y* deliuerie of M* ffitzharbarte, an 
armor sold to m* Geo: 7 © 
Sondrie other persons, for sondrie provicons, necess. and 
readie monie by them deliuered to the said Mt George 
Percye in Virginia and repaid here in England by his 
Lo: viz to 
Robart Hutchins 25 0 
129 4 © 
@ 
4 13 0 
S* Thomas Smith by Doctor [blank]... 27. 
43 
In all, as by Seuerall receits appeare.................... ———||67 3 8 
74 3 8 


Northumberland’s interest in the Virginia colonization schemes is further 
evidenced by an additional payment accounted for by Powton: “Aduenture 
to Virginia viz. Thomas ffotherley for so much by him paid to M* Wolsten- 
holme as an aduenture by his Lo: for the voyage of Virginia xx".” 

This same year, 1611, William Lucas was again called upon to send 
clothes to George in Virginia. His list, though not as long as that of the 
previous year, contained even more ornate apparel: 


Mt George Percie viz for Provicon for Apparrell and other necessaries incidente there- 


vnto viz for 2’ ate’. 
Draperie viz for 

5 yardes of Broade white Bayes at 14d the yarde............... 5. 10 

Silke garters 1 paire........... 5 

Ribben for shoestringes.............. 4 0 

Golde lace 23 02 at 6/0 the 6 18 

Golde buttons 4 dozen at 10d the 

hatts viz for 

a dutch beauer hatt with a Cypres band and a Rose.......... 56 o 
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[Miscellaneous] 
Shamvey [chamois] skinnes 3 at 5/o the skinne......... 15 0 
holland 1 elle 3 quarters at 2/8 the elle... 4 8 
Amounting in the whole to the some of... —————||13 18 


Carriadge of the provicon & necessaries aforesaid from son- 
drie places to the Tower and from the Tower to Capten 


Dyett of this Acompt. when he bought the necessaries......... 9 


Thomas Burbage, another of the Earl’s Gentlemen of Chamber, was also 
commissioned to make a purchase for George. His accounts show an ex- 
penditure of £11/5/o for “M* George Percye viz for 7 yardes demi of 
Incarnadyne Veluett at xxx* the yarde.” Whether this was intended for 
a Presidential robe of office or was meant for a gift to “the great Powhatan,” 
who in the autumn of 1611 was bringing presents of venison for Captain 
Percy “who was now president,” can never now be known. But there are, 
in the accounts, no expenditures for the tailoring of this material before 
it was sent to George. 

As far as the Northumberland accounts indicate, these were the last par- 
cels to be sent to George in Virginia. After giving up his governorship for 
a second time, however, George seems to have despaired of making his 
name in the new world. On April 22, 1612, he turned his back on Virginia 
and sailed for home after six years and four months in the colonies. Some 
small debts remained to be cleared up, and the Powton audit for the be- 
ginning of 1613 lists 


Money owinge by George Percy, viz W£ s. all£ s. 
to Capten Lawson as soe much due vnto him by Mr || 
George Percie in Virginia.......... 
James Mower as soe much lente vnto Mt Percy a as by : a || || 
bill of Debt and Receipte of the money 
and to a posteman w* 30/o deliuered to Mr Percie 
In all . 126 10 


The only e en which records George's return to London is the entry 
in the roll of Henry Taylor, Clerk of a “. . . M* George Percie viz 
for washing and other necessaries [4/9] for him at Mistress Mercers whiles 
he lay there and for his lodgeing [13/4]. In all xvij* ix*.”. And the clothing 
accounts of Bryan Sugden show purchases of slightly more prosaic garb 
than that of the past several years: 
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M*' George Percie viz for Provicons for Apparrell and other necessaries therevnto viz for 


Taffata ash Color 1 elle 1 quartre at 17/o the elle... ; 21 6 
Perpetuano 6 yardes demi at 4/o the yarde... 26 o 
0 
————-||2 19 6 
One blacke beuer hatt a gold band... 56 
one girdle and hangers imbrodered w" 20 
one payre of guilded spurres 5 
one payre of garters and Roses...... 23. 
one paire of Crimson silke 43 
one paire of Worsted stockings... 8 o 
three paire of Wrought bootehose............. 23 6 
and one payre of pamtophles 3 
In all the some —— ||9 19 6 
Seamsters WOOTKE 8 


The adventuresome spirit of George was not, however, dead, and he was 
a soldier not quite 32 when he returned from Virginia. A letter still pre- 
served by the Northumberland family and dated in a later hand as of 1615 
shows that Captain Percy still sought new worlds to conquer:” 


Right Honble/, 

Havinge had so certaine a triall that my fitts here in England are more often, more 
longe, & more greeuous, then I haue felt them in other partes neerer the lyne; I am 
veriy desirus, so it may be wt yor IPPs goodwill & furtherance to embrace an occasion 
offered for those parts where I may finde moste ease: It is to goe w* Captain Bud 
for the riuer, of Amazons to w® place he hath made repaire these three yeers, rather 
to make vp his comod[it]ie, then that his men w® he left to trade there any way needed 
releefe, the sauadges so well affect them and store them w* all necessaries. If yout 
honor will doe me that bountifull fauor, as to furnish me w** the som w% I should 
have at Michellmass next, yo" shall not only make me for this voyadge, but also, 
I remaininge there two yeers w‘ that w® shall rest behinde, supply me for the pay- 
ment of my debts w money before hand, whereas otherwise I shall not be able to 
keepe my self oute of trouble, vnless I will runn into an exstreme distress of want. 
Wherefore if yot IPP shall of yot accustomed goodnes preserve me out of theise dangers, 
as also favor the helth and better estate of bodie, by grauntinge me my request, I 
shall all wayes vpon greter reason, as I haue euer deservedly remayned / 

Yo Honors moste bounden Brother. 


Percy 


2] bid., X (1611-1617), f. 220. 
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Whether George went for a time to “the riuer of Amazons” or whether 
for some reason he was dissuaded from his project cannot be determined 
from the Northumberland records. No further letters exist, and the detailed 
accounts of expenditures for 1614 and 1615 have been lost or destroyed. 
The “Briefe Abstracts” for those years show only general pension entries 
for “yo™ lo?* Brothers” without indicating the proportional distribution. 
In 1616, George drew a straightforward pension of £80, so that it seems 
unlikely that he was away from home at that time. In 1617, this was in- 
creased to £100, and it so continues throughout the remaining intermittent 
accounts. But there is nowhere any evidence that he drew his pension in 
advance, or that it accumulated during any period of absence. 

So far as is known, then, “the Honourable Master George Percy” never 
returned to the new world. In 1620 he disposed of his shares in the Vir- 
ginia Company, and with the renewal of hostilities in the Low Countries, 
he returned to “his old occupation” of fighting the Spaniards. Reports 
of his actions on the field do him further credit, and in 1627 it is known 
that he was in command of a company. Tradition reports that in these ex- 
peditions he lost a finger through enemy fire, and the portrait of George 
still at Syon House, Brentford, showing his left hand (with a stump for 
the second finger) prominently displayed, has been used for evidence of 
this fact. But since this portrait is clearly dated 1615,” it is obvious that 
this theory is in error. It must have been in his youthful battles or in the 
Virginia wars against the savage Indians that the loss was incurred. 

George died at the age of 51 in 1631, the year before the death of his 
more illustrious brother.*’ His life reflects, as did Henry’s, the turbulent 
age of the Renaissance in which they lived. Of the two, George probably 
saw more of the violence and turmoil which marked the closing years of 
Elizabeth and the whole reign of James. And like his oldest brother, 
George too achieved honor and the respect of most of his fellows. It is 
unlikely that he ever forgot that he had been President and Vice-Governor 
of one of His Majesty’s Colonies, or that he ever lost his gratitude for the 
parcels of food and clothing which had enabled him to survive. 


*9The inscription on the portrait, not too clear in the reproduction, reads as follows: “Captain 
George Percy brother to/Henry Earle of Northumberland/1615.” 

0The DNB gives 1632 as the date of George’s death, but is probably confusing A with 
Henry: see De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy — “Genealogy,” vol. III — usually 
bound with volume I. 
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THE FIRE PROBLEM IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
by Joun B. Crark, Jr.* 


I 


Tue first settlers to make an organized effort to protect themselves against 
the ravages of fire in British colonial America were those of the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic colonies, rather than of Virginia. There was 
good reason for this: Virginia, although the oldest colony, had no impor- 
tant towns during the hundred-odd years when her inhabitants were <on- 
fined, in the main, to the tidewater plantations. Without sizable towns, 
not even rudimentary volunteer fire-fighting organizations nor primitive 
fire engines were to be found in the Old Dominion. 

Yet the danger of conflagration was always present. Within a year of 
the beginnings of Jamestown, most of the tiny reed-thatched settlement 
was accidentally destroyed by fire in January, 1608." The flames consumed 
the church, the library of the minister, the storehouses for provisions and 
for ammunition, and other flimsy structures.’ 

During the civil war of 1676, Jamestown was burned again.’ Realizing 
that the capital was untenable because Governor William Berkeley’s ships 
dominated the almost-encircling waters, the rebel leader, Nathaniel Bacon, 
set the torch to Virginia’s only “town,” as the following contemporary ac- 
count shows: 

Bacon having early intelligence of the Governor [and] his Party's quitting the 
town the night before, enters it without any opposition, and soldier like considering 
it of what importance a place of that refuge was, and might again be to the Governor 
and his Party, instantly resolve[d], to lay it level with the ground, and the same 


night [September 19, 1676] he became possessed of it, set fire to town, church and 
state house (wherein were the country’s records which Drummond had privately 


*Assistant Professor of History, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. 

1Edward Arber, ed., Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, 1580-1631, 2 vols. (Edin- 
burgh: 1910), I, Lexxvi; II, 406-407. 

2Ibid; Alexander Brown, The First Republic in America (Boston: 1898), 57; Lyon G. Tyler, 
The Cradle of the Republic: Jamestown and James River (Richmond: 1900), 25. 

3Ibid., 52; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Torchbearer of the Revolution, The Story of Bacon's Re- 
bellion and Its Leader (Princeton, N. J.: 1940), 177. 
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conveyed thence and preserved from burning). The town consisted of twelve brick 
houses besides a considerable number of frame houses with brick chimneys. . . . * 


Jamestown’s burned houses and goods have been estimated as worth 150,000 
pounds of tobacco.” 

Governor Berkeley's act of pardon of February 20, 1677, to many minor 
participants in Bacon’s Rebellion did not extend to those who had burned 
houses or goods of loyal persons.° 

The old state house at Jamestown burned again on October 21, 1698, 
whereupon nearby Williamsburg, a more advantageous location, soon be- 
came the capital. From 1700 to 1705 the colonial legislators convened 
in the new William and Mary College building. After the structure was 
gutted by a fast-spreading fire on October 29, 1705, depositions were taken 
from many men who saw the flames spread,’ but no conclusion was reached 
as to the cause of the blaze.* 

The first step toward fire protection in colonial Virginia appears to have 
been the order of the Board of Visitors of William and Mary on June 20, 


1716. It was ordered that 
the furniture mentioned be sent for from England for the use of the Colledge, viz: 


1 Ingine for Quenching Fire. 
2 Doz: leather Bucketts with the Colledge Cypher thereon.° 


Hugh Jones, mathematics teacher at the College, 1716-1721," wrote 


from London around 1724, declaring: “Because the State House, James 


4John Berry and Francis Moryson, “A True Narrative of the Rise, Progresse, and Cessation 
of the Late Rebellion in Virginia, Most Humbly and Impartially Reported by his Majestyes 
Commissioners Appointed to Enquire into the Affaires of the Said Colony,” Virginia Magazine of 
— and Biography, IV (1897), 149. 

5Tyler, Cradle of Republic, 52. Wertenbaker estimates that one English pound sterling at 
that time was worth 250 to 360 pounds of tobacco; by this yardstick, the Jamestown fire loss 
was from £420 to £600 —the output of approximately two hundred men. From Wertenbaker, 
Torchbearer of Revolution, 31. 

6William W. Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia, 
from the First Session of the Legislature in the Year 1619 (1619-1792), 13 vols. (Richmond: 
1820-1823 ), II, 372. by, VEC 

7Virginia Magazine of History Biography, 1899), 272-276. is building was agai 
burned except for the walls in 1859 and 1862, he last time maliciously by drunken Union a. 
See The History of the College of William and Mary from its foundation, 1660, to 1874 (Rich- 
mond: 1874), 61-63. 

8Seven years later, on July 26, 1712, Lieutenant-Governor Spotswood wrote the oye 
of Canterbury that: “Amongst other losses suffered by the burning of the College, the who 
records of the Visitors and Governors, together with their accounts, were unfortunately con- 
sumed.” The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia, 1710-1722 [Virginia Historical Society Collections, Vols. I and II, New Series] (Rich- 
mond: 1882-1885), I, 177-178. 

oVirginia Magazine of History and Biography, IV, 173; William and Mary College Quarterly 
Historical Magazine, Second Series, VIII, No. 4 (October, 1928), 236. 

10Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and Index (New York: 1928- 
1937), X, 175. 
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Town, and the College have been burnt down, therefore is prohibited in 
the Capitol the use of Fire, Candles, and Tobacco.”" 

The President and Masters of William and Mary continued to be con- 
cerned about the fire menace, for at a meeting on January 28, 1744, they 
ordered that a fire engine be obtained to protect the College.” 

When the capitol at Williamsburg burned on January 30, 1747, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gooch evidently was convinced that it was no accident, 
as he issued immediately a proclamation offering £100 reward for discovery 
of the person responsible.’* Seven years later, at the May 7, 1754, meeting 
of Lieutenant-Governor Robert Dinwiddie and his Council, the Receiver 
General was ordered to “send to London for a Fire Engine and Four Dozen 
of Leathern Buckets for the Use of the Capitol.”"* After seven more years, 
a law was passed in November, 1761, authorizing Williamsburg to improve 
fire protection by sinking wells and placing pumps in various parts of the 
town “to supply the fire engine with water, in case of fires . . . ;”" to pay 
for these projected improvements, the city government was granted power 
to levy a poll tax. 

Another statute of January, 1764, allowed Williamsburg town officials 
to levy a tax 
to defray the expense of purchasing necessary fire engines, and the hire of proper 
persons as firemen to keep such engines at all times in good order and ready for 
service; and for sinking such and so many wells as they shall think sufficient for 
supplying the fire engines with water in case of fires; fixing pumps in such wells, 
and keeping them in constant repair; also to defray the charges of appointing 
watchmen. . . . 
Thus it appears that the Virginia capital had more than one of the crude 
wooden “tubs,” which were the best fire engines of the time.”’ 

A new seaport for the colony, Norfolk, began to develop during the 
last twenty years of the seventeenth century. As Norfolk was on a lagoon- 


1l1Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia (London: 1724), 30. 

12William and Mary Quarterly, XIV, No. 1 (July, 1905), 31. 

13Henry R. McIlwaine, ed., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 5 vols. 
(Richmond: 1925-1945), V, 488-489. 

469. 

15Hening, Statutes of Virginia, VII, 469. 

16][bid., VIII, 22. 

17The “tub” was a four-wheeled box-like tank for water, mounting a hand-operated piston or 
rotary pump, and a long goose-necked swivel nozzle. After the engine was dra by hand to a 
blazing structure, bucket brigades filled the tank, and human muscle operated the pump. The 
pump forced water up through the nozzle, which was aimed at the fire. 

e far more efficient suction pumping engine, which could draft water from any shallow well 

or pond, was not invented until the 1820's, and the more erful and still more efficient steam 
engine did not supplant the hand-operated rig until after the Civil War. 
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pierced peninsula, a bucket brigade from the shore to a burning house 
always gave an inexhaustible supply of water. Colonial Norfolk appar- 
ently had no serious fires; one likely reason was that the new borough coun- 
cil, shortly after its organization in 1736, ordered any person whose chimney 
should “blaise out” to be fined five shillings. Moreover, a “prohibitive tax 
of five shillings a month””® was levied on all wooden chimneys. 

“Just when the first fire engine was purchased is uncertain,” comments 
Wertenbaker, “but that more than one were in use in 1753 is indicated by 
the payment of £8 16s to ‘John Jones for cleaning and repairing the water 
engines.’ Three years later a shed was added to the borough prison ‘for 
the reception of the fire engines.’ ”"® The Norfolk council appeared to have 
found these machines inadequate or obsolete in 1763, for it then ordered 
from London a fire engine of about £60 value and £40 worth of “buckets 
and other utensils.””° 

Although Jamestown had burned repeatedly and the main building of 
William and Mary College, at Williamsburg, had been consumed, Vir- 
ginia’s first really large conflagration did not occur until the early part of 
the American Revolution. The ousted loyalist governor of Virginia, the 
Earl of Dunmore, bombarded the patriot-held port of Norfolk from British 
ships, as the following letter of 10 p.m., January 1, 1776, from Colonels 
Howe and Woodford to the President of the Convention at Williamsburg 
indicates: 

Between 3 and 4 o'clock [that same New Year's afternoon] a severe cannonade 
began from all the shipping, under cover of which they [British and Tories] landed 
small parties, and set fire to the houses on the wharves. The wind favored their 
design, and we believe the flames will become general. . . . We have stationed our- 


selves in such a manner as will, we believe, render every thing [especially their 
frequent attempts to land in force] but burning the houses ineffectual.*! 


Another letter of 3 p.m., January 4, from Norfolk asserts that “nine 
tenths of the town are destroyed [an overestimate], but the fire is now out.”” 
That the destruction of Norfolk started a controversy that is unsettled 
even in the twentieth century is unnecessary, for a commission of investi- 
gation appointed by the Virginia government (the Convention) in 1777 


18Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Norfolk; Historic Southern Port (Durham, N. C.: 1931), 12-13. 

19] bid., 13. 

20] bid. 

21Virginia Gazette, Supplement (Alexander Purdie, printer), Williamsburg, Va., Friday, Jan- 
uary 5, 1776. Also see pages 147-154 of Richmond College Historical Papers (edited by D. R. 
Anderson ) for letter from Colonels Howe and Woodford. 

22V irginia Gazette, Supplement, January 5, 1776. 
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should have ended the matter.” In their report of October 10, 1777, the 
Commissioners concluded that, of 1,333 houses destroyed in Norfolk or 
vicinity, Dunmore had burned fifty-four — nineteen of them in the assault 
of January 1, 1776.* However, the Virginia patriot troops had not only 
allowed these fires to burn unchecked, but had spread them through 863 
houses, especially to allow looting,” as Norfolk was inhabited largely by 
Tory merchants, whom the provincials envied and hated. By ordering the 
remaining 416 houses burned in February, the Virginia Convention com- 
pleted the destruction of the State’s only important port in order to deprive 
Dunmore of shelter.” 

A third Virginia town, Alexandria, not only had fire engines before the 
Revolution, but also created groups of volunteer fire fighters.”” Its most 
prominent citizens organized the Friendship Fire Company in 1774.” 
When George Washington was in Philadelphia that same year to attend 
the First Continental Congress, he is said to have purchased and presented 
to the Company a suitable fire engine.” A year later Alexandrians also or- 
ganized the Sun Fire Company.” 

Only the three towns discussed — Williamsburg, Norfolk, and Alexandria 
—appear to have obtained fire-fighting apparatus during the 168 years of 
Virginia history before the Revolution. But within seven years of Corn- 
wallis’ surrender at Yorktown, three more towns — Richmond in 1782, Pe- 
tersburg in 1784, and Fredericksburg in 1788 — had been empowered by 
the state legislature to establish fire departments. 


II 
In colonial Virginia far less emphasis was placed upon fire fighting than 
upon laws safeguarding against the outbreak of fire. The first such law, an 
act “for pulling down wooden chimneys in the Towns of Southampton 


23The Commissioners were Richard Kello, Joseph Prentis, Daniel Fisher, and Robert Andrews. 
Also see Hening, Statutes of Virginia, IX, 427-428, for the act appointing these Commissioners. 

24Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia (1835/36) (Richmond: 
1835), Document No. 43, p. 16. 

25H. J. Eckenrode, The Revolution in Virginia (Boston: 1916), 86. 

26From figures in the report of the Commissioners, it appears that Dunmore destroyed £5,153 2s 
} enw and the colonists £171,325 19s 4d, or a total of £176,479 1s—a large sum in 

ose days. 

Charles Campbell estimates the loss from the burning of Norfolk at $1,300,000 in his History 
of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia (Philadelphia: 1860), 640. 

27The author has found no earlier instance of the organization of a fire company in the colony. 

28Mary G. Powell, The History of Old Alexandria, Virginia, from July 13, 1749, to May 24, 
1861 (Richmond: 1928), 48. 

29Tbid.; Eugene B. Jackson, The Romance of Historic Alexandria (Alexandria, Va.: 1923), 43- 

30Powell, History of Old Alexandria, 48. 
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and Norfolk and to prevent the building of others for the future,”™ was 

passed by the House of Burgesses on June 14, by the Council on June 19," 
oa made law by consent of Lieutenant-Governor Gooch on July 1, 1732.” 
Ten years later, on June 19, 1742, similar legislation was enacted See Fred- 
ericksburg.* A similar prohibition for Richmond, passed on October 25, 
1744, well expresses the object of these laws: 


An Act, to prevent the building and repairing wooden chimnies 
in the town of Richmond. 


I. Forasmuch as it hath been represented to this Assembly, by the inhabitants 
of the town of Richmond . . . that they are often in great and imminent danger of 
having their houses and effects burnt and consumed, by reason of many wooden 
chimnies in the said town: 

II. Be it therefore enacted . . . that it shall not . . . be lawful . . . to erect . . . any 
wooden chimney; neither . . . after the expiration of three years . . . to make use of 
any wooden chimney already erected. . . . The sheriff . . . is required to cause all such 
wooden chimneys to be pulled down and demolished. . 


The preceding 25th of September, the Council had rejected a bill passed 
by the Burgesses which would have repealed restrictions on construction 
of wooden chimneys in the towns of York and Gloucester.” 

On December 15, 1748, the Council passed “An Act for establishing 
the Towns of Petersburg and Blandford . . . and for preventing the Build- 
ing [of] wooden chimnies in the said Towns. .. . ”"’ The following April 
17 a similar act was passed concerning Bedford, in Chesterfield County. 

In May, 1755, a Virginia statute provided penalties for making fires in 
or near public tobacco warehouses; freemen were to be fined ten shillings 
and servants or slaves lashed ten times on the back.*? Another act of Octo- 
ber, 1765, reiterated these penalties.” 


31Henry R. McIlwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia (1619-1776), 13 
vols. (Richmond: 1905-1915), 1727-1740, 146. 

32Henry R. McIlwaine, ed., Legislative Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 3 vols. 
(Richmond: 1918-1919), I, Bor. 

33MclIlwaine, Journals of House of Burgesses, 1727-1740, 165-166. 

MIbid., 1742-1749, 33, 53, 59, 60, 70. 

35Hening, Statutes of Virginia, V, 274; McIlwaine, Journals of House of Burgesses, 1742-1749, 
131, 148; McIlwaine, Legislative Journals of Council of ‘Colonial Virginia, II, 948. 

36Ibid., 937. 

37] bid., II, 1016-1017. 

38] bid., II, 1091. 

39Hening, Statutes of Virginia, VI, 474. 

40[bid., VIII, 104. 
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During the Revolution, the legislature of the new state passed the same 
legislation in October, 1776.*' Twenty-four months later the fine on free- 
men was increased twentyfold to £10 and doubled to twenty lashes on 
servants or slaves, for making fires or building wooden chimneys within 200 
yards of public warehouses.” In May, 1783, the same legislation was again 
enacted.* 

All the preceding legislation concerned fire hazards created uninten- 
tionally; however, arson was no stranger to colonial Virginia. Frequent 
malicious burning of tobacco warehouses and other storehouses resulted 
in a law of May, 1730, invoking the death penalty upon such arsonists.“ 
On June 30, 1732, the colonial Council “resolved That the Reward of 
One Hundred Pounds be given out of Publick Money in the Hands of 
the Treasurer to any Person who shall discover and convict the Person or 
Persons who burnt the Publick Warehouse at Falmouth.’® 

Beginning in 1736, the colony began the policy of using money obtained 
from the import duties on liquor and slaves to give restitution to persons 
who had lost tobacco in the burning of public warehouses. In August, 
1736, £768 9s 8d was thus repaid as compensation to sufferers from a ware- 
house blaze at Gray’s Creek. Six years later, a new law reaffirmed that 
loss of tobacco in warehouses by fire was to be made good by the assembly.” 
Owners of tobacco destroyed in two more burned warehouses were refunded 
their losses in 1757; Similar payments were made in 1765* and 1771.” 

The Revolutionary government passed a similar act of indemnification 
in October, 1778." But in May, 1780, it was necessary to pass a bill stating: 
“If any warehouse be burnt by the common enemy, the loss sustained 
thereby shall not be made good by the publick.”” 

During its long period as a colonial satellite of Great Britain, rural Vir- 
ginia showed little interest and even less efficiency in trying to protect the 


4\[bid., IX, 161. 

42Ibid., IX, 515. 

43] bid., XI, 240. 

IV, 271. 

45Mcllwaine, Legislative Journals of Council of Colonial Virginia, 533-534. 
6Hening, Statutes of Virginia, IV, 533-534. 
47Ibid., V, 150. 

48]bid., VII, 128. 

49] bid., VIII, 103. 

50[bid., VIII, 494. 

IX, 514. 

52Ibid., X, 275. 
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lives and property of its citizenry against the destructive inroads of the fire 
demon. 
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THE OLD TOWN OF COBHAM 
by A. W. Bonannan* 


Tue ancient Town of Cobham was located in the County of Surry on 
the James River, and at the mouth of Gray’s Creek. On the opposite side 
of the river was Jamestown, on the opposite side of the creek was Swann’s 
Point. So completely, however, is the Town of Cobham a thing of the past 
that comparatively few people now living have ever heard of it, and fewer 
still know where it was located. 

This old town site should not be confused with the place about two 
miles down the river now called “Cobham.” A wharf was built there in the 
early nineteen hundreds and named “Cobham Wharf.” There is nothing 
left of the wharf now, however, but some piling. After it was abandoned, 
“Wharf” was dropped from the name and the site became known as “Cob- 
ham.” This has been a favorite place for many of the County people to come 
to fish and crab, and go swimming, and hold picnics, and to them and to 
most of the people in the County this is now the only “Cobham.” Thus 
has the old name been carried about two miles down the river. 

“Cobham” is one of the names common to the County of Surry in Vir- 
ginia and the County of Surrey in England, as “Cobham” is also the name 
of a town in the English County. The old road over which the colonials 
hauled their tobacco to the warehouses at Cobham for export, or came to 
town to do their shopping, or possibly to cross the river on the ferry to James- 
town, was formerly known as the “Cobham Road.” It is no longer so known, 
however, and in recent years a part of it has been abandoned, and the rest 
of it is a part of the “Rolfe Highway.” The old town site may now be reached 
by turning left from the “Rolfe Highway” where it makes a sharp turn to 
the right near Scotland on the James River. 

An act of Assembly passed in June, 1680, known as “An act for cohabi- 
tation and encouragement of trade and manufacture” provided that in each 


county in the colony of Virginia fifty acres of land be purchased and “layd out 


*Mr. Bohannan has for many years been making extensive research in the records of Surry 
County. In 1927 he published Old Surry; Thumb-nail Sketches of Places of Historic Interest in 
a Virginia and contributed to the April 1947 number of this magazine an article 
entitled “Jamestown and “The Surry Side.’ ” 
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and appointed for a towne.” Storehouses were to be built “for the reception 
of all merchandizes imported” and also for “tobaccoes for exportation” and 
“for sale and disposall of goods, merchandizes and tobaccoes imported or 
exported.” One-half acre lots were to be sold and dwelling houses and 
warehouses were to be built thereon. The town for Surry County was to 
be “att Smiths ffort.” Certain provisions of this act concerning the landing 
of goods and shipping of tobacco were suspended by King Charles II on 
December 21, 1681, “until his majesties further order.” 

It was evidently decided later that it would be more suitable and more 
convenient for the town for Surry County to be located at the mouth of 
Gray's Creek rather than about four miles up the creek at Smith’s Fort, so 
an act passed in April, 1691, known as “An Act for Ports, &c” provided 
that the “towne” for Surry County was to be “at the mouth of Grays Creeke 
on the lower side thereof.” 

This “Act for Ports, &c” provided that certain places be appointed “for 
buying and selling of all manner of goods, wares and merchandises.” At 
these certain places goods &c were landed from the ships after they had 
passed through some one of the “ports for entry and clearing” provided for 
by this act, and goods &c were taken on the ships at these places for export, 
but would also have to pass through one of the “ports for entry and clearing.” 
Jamestown was the nearest port of “entry and clearing” for the “place” or 
“towne” for Surry County at the mouth of Gray's Creek. 

This Act of 1691 “required the justices of the several counties to appoint 
and command the surveyor of each county to lay out and survey fifty acres 
of land” at each of the places named in the act. Provision was made as in 
the act of 1680 for the sale of half acre lots, and on each lot sold, the grantee 
must “proceed to build and finish on each halfe acre granted four months 
next ensueing” such grant “one good house to containe twenty foot square 
at the least.” Warehouses were to be built at each of the places mentioned 
“for the better secureing all such goods, tobaccoes, wares, and merchandises 
to be imported or exported.” 

An order of the Surry County Court entered July 7, 1691, reads as follows: 
“Whereas by an Act of Assembly begun at James Citty April 16, 1691 En- 
titled an Act for Ports Etc. It is Comanded that the fifty acres of Ld ap- 
pointed for a Port or Towne in each County in this Colony be laid out with- 
in three moneths after publication of the said Act. In Obedience where- 
unto it is Ordered The Land appointed for the Towne for this County be 
laid out on the 17th day of August next, and that the Sherriffe ordr the 
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Surveyer of this County on that day to give his attendance to performe the 
same.” 

Henry Hartwell, owner of the land on which the town was to be laid out, 
agreed to take 8000 pounds of tobacco and cask for the fifty acres. Fra. 
Mason and William Edwards were appointed feoffees in trust to take the 
conveyance of the said land, and pass conveyance to the lots. 


This “Act for Ports” passed in April, 1691, was suspended by another act 
of the General Assembly passed in March, 1692-3. An act passed in April, 
1699, however, confirmed the titles to lands heretofore vested in trustees, 
for ports, etc., although the Act of April, 1691 still stood suspended. This 
Act of April, 1699 also confirmed the titles to purchasers from feoffees or 
trustees of lots in the towns established by the Act of April, 1691, known 
as “An Act for Ports, &c,” provided they had paid for the lots and had fully 
complied with the said Act. 


Provision was also made by this Act of 1699 for sale by the feoffees or 
trustees of lots in these towns upon the conditions specified by the Act for 
Ports, “as if the said act for ports had never been suspended.” 


The town established here became known as the “Town of Cobham” 
but not immediately, as for some time the location was referred to as “Grays 
Creek.” While the name “Cobham” has now passed entirely from the town 
site, it is retained in “Cobham District,” a magisterial district of the County 
in which the town site is located. 


It was provided by an act of Assembly passed in May, 1730, that all 
tobacco to be exported should be first brought to and inspected at one of 
the warehouses located at certain places mentioned in this act and should 
be received or taken on board for exportation at these warehouses or “some 
or one of them” and at no other place or places whatsoever. Among the 
places mentioned was that “at Gray’s Creek in Surry, where the Agents 
houses were.” It appears from the provisions of this act that tobacco, after 
the required inspection, could be directly exported from these public ware- 
houses, but the ships would have to be cleared by the naval officer of the 
district. It was required that a wharf be built at each of the places men- 
tioned in the act. 


Jamestown was not mentioned in this act as one of the places for exporta- 
tion of tobacco. On the decline of Jamestown after the seat of government 
was moved to Williamsburg, this port at the mouth of Gray's Creek naturally 
increased in importance. 
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By Act of Assembly, August, 1736, persons who suffered by reason of 
the loss of their tobacco when the public warehouse at “Gray’s Creek” was 
burned in which fire 26,853 pounds of tobacco were consumed were to 
receive from the public treasury “full satisfaction and reparation for their 
respective losses.” 

The town was laid off in lots in 1738. There must have been some lots 
sold and dwelling houses built on them before this, however, and as tobacco 
was exported from here, there were certainly one or more warehouses here; 
also as noted above, there were Agents’ houses here in 1730. When Henry 
Hartwell sold the land for the town in 1692 he reserved the dwelling house 
and one half acre on which it stood. One half acre was the proposed size 
of the town lots and he evidently wished to have a lot in the town. 

An old copy of a map of “the Town Lands at the mouth of Grays Creek” 
has recently been presented the writer by Mrs. Benjamin Drew Edwards. 
It has the following notation on it: “This scheme for a Town at the mouth 
of Grays Creek was approved of by Col? John Allen, Thomas Cocke & 
Benj* Edwards (who were appointed Trustees by the Justices of Surry 
County Court) they having first visited the situation of the place & in 
obedience to the directions of the s* Court [illegible here] accordingly laid 
out into Streets & Lots p’ Richard Cocke Surv‘ April 1738.” 

Some of the lots shown on this map were on the river shore but the other 
lots were necessarily on the bluff as the survey extends in a southwesterly 
direction 440 yards from high water mark on the river. The lots other than 
those on the river were 100-5/6 yards long and 20 yards wide. The streets 
were 49-% feet wide. Two of the streets ran in the general direction of the 
river and there were two cross streets. There were forty-nine lots, numbered 
1 to 49. There was also a long strip of land south of the lots included in the 
survey which was not laid off in lots on this map, but must have been later, 
for further on in this article it is shown that there were lots numbered 
higher than forty-nine. In 1760 William Maclin owned lots 67 and 68 
and Dunlop & Ralston at the same time owned lots 71, 72 and 73. 

On the back of this copy of the map is written “Plat of part of Cobham 
for Dr. Stephen A. Hopkins.” It is not shown when the copy was made, 
but it was signed “A Copy. Teste. Edward S. Holt, S.S.” Edward S. Holt 
qualified as Surveyor of Surry County, June 22, 1802, and Dr. Hopkins 
for whom the copy was made owned lots in the town in 1809. When the 
original map was made in 1738, it was supposed to show all of Cobham at 
that time, for it gives the “out bounds of the Town Lands,” but when the 
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copy was made evidently many years after that, it was described as “part of 
Cobham,” which proves that the town did expand beyond the original 
“scheme.” 

On April 18, 1744, John Ruffin, Benj. Harrison and Benj. Edwards are 
appointed by the Surry County Court “Feoffees and Trustees” of the Town 
of Cobham “and it is ordered that they view the same, and make Report to 
the next Court of the present condition thereof.” 

An Act of Assembly, February, 1745, recites that “Large quantities of 
tobacco have been lately damaged and lost at the public warehouse at 
Gray’s Creek” — (Cobham) &c “by the overflowing of the tide,” and pro- 
vision is made for those whose tobacco was “drowned” to “receive full 
satisfaction and reparation” for same out of the public treasury. Appended 
to the act is a list of fifty-four names of persons whose tobacco was “drowned” 
here, among whom were Col. B. Harrison, Capt. W. Brown, Capt. John 
Ruffin, Capt. Cocke, John Holt, Benj. Warren, John Judkins, Nicholas 
Faulcon, Philip Ludwell, Christ. Mooring, Thomas Collier, Gilbert Gray, 
Thomas Edwards, Samuel Rowel, John Tyus, Mary Lucas, James Balfour, 
John Mason, Benjamin Carroll, William Clinch, Henry Watkins, Thomas 
Jordan, Henry Tyler and Robert Nicholson. 

At a Court held for Surry County on the 21st day of November, 1749, 
an order was entered in reference to the warehouses at the mouth of Gray's 
Creek that stood on the “Beach of Sand.” The order reads as follows: “The 
Court proceeded to take into Consideration the present Condition of the 
Public Warehouses Established by Law at the Mouth of Gray’s Creek and 
for as much as the said Warehouses have been lately Overflowed (notwith- 
standing the same were raised pursuant to an Act of the General Assembly 
lately made and provided) and great part of the Tobacco therein destroyed 
and as the said Warehouses (as they at present stand on a Beach of Sand) 
are upon every Spring Tide Liable to the same destruction, and as the said 
Houses are now in a ruinous Condition occasioned by the said late over- 
flowing Do therefore order that Benjamin Edwards, John Ruffin & Richard 
Cocke, Gentlemen or any two of them Do contract with Work Men to re- 
move the said Warehouses up the Bank to the most convenient place there- 
on within the bounds of the town of Cobham where they now stand and 
if the removing of the said houses be found impracticable in the opinion of 
the Persons so as aforesaid appointed that they or any two of ’em as afore- 
said Do Contract with Work Men to build all convenient and necessary 
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Houses for the reception of Tobacco on the said Bank convenient and within 
the Common as aforesaid.” 

In spite of the precautions taken by the Court as set forth in the above 
order, several years later there was tobacco damaged at a warehouse at 
Gray’s Creek. In February 1752 an act was passed by the General Assembly 
providing for reparation for tobacco lately damaged in certain public ware- 
houses “by a high wind and rain, and the overflowing of the tide.” A 
number of persons are listed as having their tobacco damaged at Gray's 
Creek Warehouse. A good many of the names also appeared on the list of 
1745. Some of the new names were Charles Barham, Beaufort Pleasant, 
George Cryer, James Wych, James LeRoy, George Mosely and Arthur 
Smith 

On the 21st of August, 1745, Thomas Holt, William Edwards, Richard 
Hamlin and Thomas Gray were recommended to “his Honour, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor” by the Surry County Court to be inspectors at the public 
warehouses at Gray’s Creek (Cobham). 

On the 21st day of May 1746 the Surry County Court placed a price 
of two hundred pounds of tobacco on “Each Lott in the Town of Cobham” 
to be sold by the feoffees and trustees. 

On the 20th day of August, 1746, Richard Cocke and William Clinch, 
Gent. are added by the Surry County Court “to the Feoffees & Trustees 
formerly appointed for the Town of Cobham in this County.” 

To prevent the obstruction to navigation by ships casting their ballast 
into rivers or creeks, the General Assembly passed an act in October, 1748 
requiring the Court of every County adjacent to any navigable river or 
creek, to nominate and appoint one or more person or persons “residing 
near or convenient to the place or places where ships or other vessels usually 
ride in such river or creek, to be overseers and directors of the delivery and 
bringing on shore from on board every ship or vessel within their respective 
districts, all ballast whatsoever, intended to be unladen or delivered.” In 
compliance with this Act on the 15th day of October, 1751, Billison Snipes 
appeared in the Surry County Court “and was Sworn an Overseer of the 
Delivery of Ballast” pursuant to “an Appointment of the last Court.” Snipes 
was a Tavern Keeper in the Town of Cobham. 

Under the water off shore here at Cobham there are still a number of 
these rocks that were used as ballast, some of which may be seen at low tide. 
If they were actually placed on the shore as provided by the act, then the 
shore line has receded considerably since that time, but according to one 
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of the provisions of the act they were not “to be cast into the water where 
navigable.” It was therefore possible that they were cast into the shallow 
water here. Also, while there has been some erosion on the south side of 
the river, it is not thought that any such erosion has taken place here as took 
place on the north side at Jamestown before the construction of the sea wall 
there. At any rate, there is still a bit of old England in the waters off Cobham 
left here many years ago by English ships when they were preparing to 
return home. 

On the 17th day of October, 1752, the Surry County Court ordered the 
inspectors at Gray’s Creek (Cobham) do “Contract with a workman to 
Repair the Warehouses Erected there and also to Build and set up new 
Prizes and to build a new House forty Feet by twenty.” Either the repairs 
were not made at that time or the warehouses were in need of repair in a 
little more than two years after this for we find that on Nov. 19th, 1754, 
Henry Browne, Hartwell Cocke, William Edwards and Thomas Gray Gent 
or any three of them were ordered by the Surry Court to “view the Tobacco 
Warehouses at Gray’s Creek and contract with persons to make what re- 
pairs they shall find necessary.” 

When the ships were in, and the British tars came ashore, it is not hard 
to imagine that there were gay times in the old Town of Cobham. In 
1752 Billison Snipes was an Ordinary Keeper here. On the 21st day of 
April, 1752, the Surry County Court ordered that a License be granted 
Billison Snipes to keep an Ordinary in “Cobham Town.” (In 1749 his 
application to the Court for license had been rejected.) Snipes “together 
with Thomas Petway his Security entered into and acknowledged their 
Bond for his keeping the same according to Law.” On the 21st day of 
November of the same year, however, a “Jury of Grand Inquest” presented 
Billison Snipes, Ordinary Keeper “for suffering unlawful gaming in his 
house.” The “unlawful gaming” could have been and very probably was 
done by sailors on shore leave, who had imbibed more than their usual 
ration of rum and had gotten beyond the proprietor’s control. This may 
or may not have been Billison’s defense, but we find that he pleaded “not 
guilty” and after the case had been continued twice, it was tried at the 
June term of Court, 1753, and the Court ordered that “the said present- 
ment be dismissed.” 

Later on Billison got in further trouble, not in connection with his ordi- 
nary, however, but this time he was charged with neglect of duty as a road 


official. At a Court held for Surry County the 18th day of June, 1754, The 
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King vs. Snipes: “Billison Snipes being presented by the Grand Jury for 
not keeping the Road from Grays Creek Warehouse to the Cross Road in 
Repair and having been duly Summoned and now call’d and not appear- 
ing It is Ordered that he make his fine to our Sovereign Lord the King by 
the payment of fifteen shillings and that he also pay the Costs of this pre- 
sentment.” Poor Billison, we wonder how he fared in the conduct of his 
ofhice of “Director of the Delivery of Ballast.” 

The ferry here that crossed the river to Jamestown was used by the 
people of Surry, as well as Sussex and other counties to the south, when 
they traveled to the Capital at Williamsburg. In 1772 the rate on this ferry 
was, for a man, seven pence halfpenny, and the same for a horse. In 1792 
the rate was 21¢ for a man and the same for a horse. 

In 1772, titles to lots at Cobham were still giving trouble, so in February 
of that year an act was passed by the General Assembly by which the town 
here was legally established or rather reestablished and the name “Cobham” 
which had been given it years before this and by which it was referred to 
in the County records was given a legal status, and titles to purchasers of 
lots from former trustees, who had built thereon in accordance with the 
“Act for Ports,” were confirmed. 

This Act of 1772 also made it unlawful to erect any wooden chimneys 
in the town, and all wooden chimneys then standing in the town, were 
required to be pulled down. The following trustees were named by this 
act for the Town of Cobham: Hartwell Cocke, Allen Cocke, William 
Brown, Nicholas Faulcon, junior, John Hay, John Watkins, William Hay, 
Jacob Faulcon and Ethelred Gray. The legality of the appointment of the 
former trustees by the Surry Court had been in dispute and for this reason 
purchasers of lots had not been able to procure proper conveyances from 
them. These trustees, named above, were empowered to make conveyance 
to purchasers of the lots “undisposed of.” 

In 1773 there lived in the Town of Cobham, a Scotchman, Arthur Sin- 
clair, “Mariner,” from whom descended a line of naval officers.’ His son, 
Arthur, was a Commodore in the United States Navy, his grandson of 
the same name was a Captain in the United States Navy, and also in the 
Confederate States Navy, and his great-grandson, the fourth Arthur Sin- 
clair, was a Lieutenant on the Confederate States ship Alabama. 


1Arthur Sinclair was a native of Scallaway in the north of Scotland. “He came to Virginia 
about 1745 and for a number of years (certainly as late as 1772) commanded a ship in the 
Glasgow-Virginia trade. . . . When he retired from the sea he settled in Surry County.” See 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 31, pp. 309-310. 
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On June 1, 1776, Arthur Sinclair was appointed with others by the 
Virginia Committee of Safety to examine all the cannon lately brought to 
Jamestown, just across the river, and report their value and whose property 
they were.? He was also appointed by the General Assembly in 1782 one 
of the Trustees of the Town of Cobham. 

The will of Arthur Sinclair was proved February 28, 1792. He describes 
himself in the will as “Arthur Sinclair of the state of Virginia, county of 
Surry, and Town of Cobham.” Also according to his will he was a member 
of the firm of Sinclair and Ellis and of the firm of Edwards and Sinclair, 
and mentions the profits from the “Trade prosecuted” by these firms in 
the Town of Cobham. 

In the War of the Revolution the Town of Cobham played a rather 
important role. An intercepted letter from a Tory dated Gosport 19th 
Nov. 1775 states there are “also about 800 men over at Cobham Intended 
this way threatening to Burn Norfolk and Portsmouth as they expect Gun- 
sloop and several tenders up that way pelting them now and then.”* In 
1776 ship carpenters were to be engaged to build vessels for the colony at 
such place as might be appointed by the Committee of Safety or “other 
executive power” and it was ordered by the Committee on May 16th of 
that year that “when 30 of the said persons shall be so engaged, they pro- 
ceed to Cobham in Surry County there to wait for further directions.” 
Also in the same month a quantity of tar belonging to the public “lodged 
at Cobham” was ordered taken to Colo. Arch’d Cary for “use of the Rope 
walk.”” On June 8, 1776, the following order was entered by the Com- 
mittee: “Ord., that the commanding officer of the minute men rendezvoused 
at Petersburg be directed to march them to Cobham ’til further orders,” 
and on June 15, 1776, the following order was entered: “Ord., that Mr. 
Hawkins furnish the minute men at Cobham with prov’s. ’til further 
orders.” 

Cobham as well as Jamestown seems to have been one of the points tor 
the assembling of cannon for the use of the army. The following is an 
order of the Committee of Safety dated June 17, 1776: “Ord., that Lt. 


2Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. VIII, p. 183. 
3Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 14, p. 386. 
4Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. VIII, p. 181. 

5Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 165. 

6]bid., Vol. VIII, p. 193. 

7Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 206. 
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Wilson be added to the Gent. app’d to view the cannon at Cobham, and 


that they or any two of them, view the same and make report.’ 

In January, 1781, when the British fleet carrying the army under Arnold 
had fallen down the river from Hoods, after an encounter there with 
Colonel Clarke of “Kaskaskia,” a party was sent ashore at Cobham and all 
the tobacco here at that time was carried off — about sixty hogsheads.’ 
In July, 1781, the British Army under Lord Cornwallis landed at Cobham 
when they crossed the river from Jamestown, and camped here awhile. 
The British were at Cobham from July 4th to the goth, possibly longer. 
Lieut. Colonel Tarleton mentions this crossing of the British here in his 
“A History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern Provinces 
of North America.” General Henry (“Light Horse Harry”) Lee mentions 
it in his Memoirs of the War (Revolution) in the Southern Department 
of the United States. Lord Cornwallis also wrote of the crossing here. 

According to Tarleton, on the 4th of July, 1781, “The advanced guard 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe passed to the island (Jamestown), and 
from thence to Cobham in the evening.” The “Queen’s Rangers,” accord- 
ing to General Henry Lee, were among the troops that passed the river 
at this time.” Tarleton states that “On the 5th the stores and wheel car- 
riages began to pass, which employment would continue till the 7th, when 
it was imagined the boats would be ready for the troops.” He further says, 
“On the 5th I sent over all the wheel carriages and on the 6th the bat 
horses and baggage of every kind.” The “Queen’s Rangers” on landing at 
Cobham “took post to cover the baggage.”"’ Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe 
was the commander of this corps. 

The crossing of the vanguard of the British Army on July 4th to Cobham 
and the continuous crossing and recrossing of boats on the 5th, when taking 
over the stores, etc., fooled the scouts of La Fayette, who was at Green- 
spring. Their reports led him to believe that the main body of the British 
Army had crossed the river, and La Fayette concluded that the force on 
the north side of the river was only a covering party. It is also said that 
Tarleton bribed messengers to take false information to the Americans.” 


8Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. VIII, p. 207. 

9Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies, from the Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Vol. I, page 206. 

10Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States, by Henry Lee. A 
New Edition, 1869, p. 432. 

llHatch, “The Affair Near James Island,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. 53, p. 180. 

12]bid., p. 184. 
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There were conflicting reports, however, and La Fayette decided to make 
an investigation for himself. He accordingly went down to the James 
River, where he could see (evidently with the use of field glasses) the 
“Queen’s Rangers” parading at Cobham across the river with the manifest 
intention of creating the impression that there was a large force on that 
side.'* This was so obvious that along with other observations that he had 
personally made he was convinced that the main body of the British Army 
had not crossed, but was still on the north side of the river. He had been 
deceived, however, and had made his plans to attack what he believed was 
only a covering force. He hurried to Greenspring, but arrived too late, as 
the battle had already been joined, and he soon found that he was really 
fighting the main body of the British Army. The Americans fought well, 
but their attack was repulsed with heavy loss, and their retreat almost be- 
came a rout. Darkness put an end to the battle, leaving the field in the 
hands of the victorious British. The next morning at daybreak Tarleton 
advanced against the American lines with the evident intention of develop- 
ing their strength. He soon retired, however, and the British Army crossed 
the river to Cobham. It has never been determined just why Cornwallis 
did not follow up his victory here with pursuit of La Fayette the next day. 
Had he elected to do this instead of crossing the river, La Fayette’s army, 
greatly inferior to his in number of effective troops, and in arms and equip- 
ment, would undoubtedly have been destroyed. 

General Henry Lee in his “Memoirs” states that “During the 7th and 
8th [of July] the British army crossed to the southern shore.”"* Cornwallis 
states that the crossing of his army to Cobham began in the evening of 
July 4th when the “Queen’s Rangers” crossed, and while here at Cobham 
on July 8th he wrote Sir Henry Clinton: “We finished our passage yester- 
day, which has been an operation of great labor and difficulty as the River 
is three miles wide at this place.” The “difficulty” evidently made him 
think the river wider than it actually is as it is less than two miles wide here. 

Tarleton also mentions Lord Cornwallis’ being at Cobham on July 8th 
as he states that his “Lordship” received a dispatch here on that date. He 
says that “The day after the Kings forces arrived at Cobham, Earl Corn- 
wallis sent Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton with the legion cavalry and eighty 


13Tbid., p. 185. 

14Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States, by Henry Lee. A 
New Edition, 1869, p. 436. 

15A History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern Provinces of North America, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel p- 401. 
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mounted infantry to Prince Edward Courthouse, and from thence to New 
London in Bedford County.” He further states that “On the oth of July 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton left Cobham, and proceeded upon this distant 
expedition by long movements in the morning and evening.” 

The Army under Lord Cornwallis, including the Guards commanded by 
Brigadier General O’Hara marched from Cobham to Suffolk. Here they 
were joined by the dragoons and mounted infantry “fifteen days after their 
departure from Cobham.” From Suffolk Cornwallis moved to Portsmouth 
and finally to Yorktown. 

Beginning on September 3, 1781, the American forces south of the 
James crossed the river from Swann’s Point and Cobham. They were also 
on their way to Yorktown. 

Those days in July, 1781, when the British Army camped here were 
red letter days in the history of the Town of Cobham, and were long to be 
remembered by its citizens. To be sure, the guests at that time were unin- 
vited and were most unwelcome, but a much larger town would have be- 
come excited over having an army in its midst, as well as the presence of 
such well known British leaders as Lord Cornwallis, O’Hara, Simcoe and 
the “hunting leopard,” the dreaded Tarleton. 

We can imagine the scene here with orderly rows of tents extending from 
the town proper through the adjoining fields, in which cavalry, artillery 
and baggage horses were picketed near long lines of army wagons. More 
warlike yet were batteries of British artillery parked probably on the “com- 
mon,” where the officers’ tents must have been set up and the banner of 
old England floated lazily in the summer breeze. While to lend color to the 
whole scene British “Red Coats” swarmed the streets of the town and spread 
throughout the tented camp. 

Far out over the James, and across the fields, and deep into the wood- 
lands, floated the martial notes of British bugles; and the town’s people and 
the inhabitants of the countryside heard with dread and hate the roll of 
British drums. Yet no doubt there were some to whom the drums and bugles 
of England’s Army brought, instead of hate, fond memories of the old home 
overseas. 

The same General O’Hara who so proudly led the “Guards” from Cob- 
ham with colors flying, in a little more than three months from that time, 
led the defeated British army out of its lines at Yorktown to a nearby field 
with colors cased, and their bands playing “The World’s Turned Upside 


Down,” where in the presence of the Armies of America and France, the 
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British Army sullenly grounded its arms and General O’Hara surrendered 
the sword of his chief. 

It is said that La Fayette once landed here at Cobham on his way through 
the County. This was a local tradition told the writer many years ago. It 
is probably true, as it fits in with another very persistent local tradition that 
La Fayette once passed through the village of Surry Courthouse. 

Mr. William J. Scammell who died at a ripe old age in 1913, told the 
writer several years before his death that his grandfather lived at Cobham, 
and he also stated that he had been told by an old Negro that there was at 
one time a smallpox hospital there. Recently the writer has found that a 
William Scammell was one of the lot owners in the town. This may have 
been the grandfather to whom Mr. William J. Scammell referred. 

Mr. Scammell also told the writer that his grandfather was very fond of 
playing the violin, and that sometimes his violin could be heard several 
miles from Cobham. This may have been possible in those days on a still 
summer night when he played his violin on the front porch, but we can- 
not imagine it now, for in these days of the automobile there are no more 
still summer nights. 

When steamboats were first put on the river, they came in as close as 
possible to the shore here, and passengers were taken out to them in small 
boats. After the decline of the town the location here became known as 
“Cobham Landing” and was generally so called up to the time of the War 
Between the States and later. The writer was told by old Mr. Scammell 
that on one occasion a man by the name of Edwin White was being rowed 
out to a steamboat by one of his slaves, and the Negro, who was probably 
not a very good boatman, ran the boat under the steamer’s wheelhouse. 
Mr. White, together with the Negro, was thrown into the water. He yelled 
to the captain of the steamer that he could take care of himself, but to save 
his Negro. 

Just what was the population of the Town of Cobham at its heydey is 
not known but the Act of 1772 for appointing Trustees for the town makes 
reference to the fact that many persons had purchased lots in the town 
“and made considerable improvements” since the titles to the first lots sold 
were confirmed. It is to be remembered that on each lot purchased it was 
required that a house be erected. There were warehouses, store houses, 
dwellings, an ordinary (possibly more than one), and tradition says a hos- 
pital, and of course there were docks. Some of the buildings were on the 
hill, others at the foot of the hill near the river. In the fields on either side 
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of the main road on the top of the hill have been located a number of foun- 
dations of old houses, most of them on the river side, from which bricks 
have been recovered for building purposes. Chimneys of two modern 
houses built on the old town site were built of these bricks. There is not 
a single house of the old town of Cobham now standing. 

Old foundations that have been plowed up on the right side of the main 
road, the road leading to the old landing, indicate that there was a street 
running from the brow of the hill parallel to the road. 

There was evidently a considerable town here for some time, but Mar- 
tin’s Gazetteer published in 1836 says that “the Ancient Town of Cobham 
is nearly entirely deserted and the buildings like those at Jamestown are 
falling to ruins.” 

No attempt will be made to compile a complete list of lot owners in the 
Town of Cobham. This would hardly be possible, for no doubt some of 
them (even as some people are now) were careless about having their deeds 
recorded. A few names of the lot owners and of the business firms will be 
given, however, for without some such evidence as this taken from the 
county records, it would be hard to convince a visitor to the town site that 
there had ever been a town here, as there is absolutely no sign of it now other 
than some scattered bricks such as might be found at any old settlement. 

In 1773 Jacob Faulcon & Company had a store house on Main Street 
and John Hay & Company had a lot in the town. We find that on the 
23rd day of March, 1773, Arthur Sinclair, Mariner, sells to Jacob Faulcon 
& Co., Merchants, part of lots numbered 33 and 34 in the Town of Cob- 
ham “whereon the said Jacob Faulcon & Company Store House now stands,” 
bounded “by the Main Street on the South, by the said Sinclair's Garden 
Pailing on the North, by the lower Cross Street on the East and by John 
Hay & Company . . . on the West.” The following advertisement appeared 
in the Virginia Gazette, January 4, 1787: “For Sale: The well known seat 
of Mr. John Hay at Cobham; 4 level lots, a house two stories high, con- 
taining 3 commodious rooms, a large well furnished store; a brick cellar 
underneath the whole length of the house; a stable and kitchen; and about 
200 yards from the dwelling a beautiful, strong, well built lumber house 
three stories high and almost forty feet in length. Suitable for a merchant, 
a gentleman of the medical profession or cattle keeper.”"® 

Some other owners of lots in Cobham were: William Maclin, 1757, lots 
No’s. 29 and 30; William Andrews, 1760, lot No. 23; Dunlop & Ralston, 


16T yler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Vol. VIII, p. 67. 
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1760, lots No’s. 71, 72, 73; Richard Cocke, 1760, lots No’s. 33 and 34, 
later owned by Arthur Sinclair. William Maclin also bought four lots from 
Edward Petway in 1760, No’s. 31, 32, 67 and 68. In 1784 Richard Cocke 
owned lots No’s. 65, 66, 67, 68 and in 1789 Nicholas Faulcon owned two 
lots. We find that in May, 1809, John H. Cocke, agent for Arthur Sin- 
clair, Junior, for the consideration of one hundred and twenty pounds of 
lawful money conveys to Stephen A. Hopkins two lots in the Town of 
Cobham. These lots were sold by Dr. Hopkins to Miles Cary. In 1814 
two lots belonged to the Estate of Henry Browne; two lots belonged to the 
Estate of Alexander Boak; twelve lots to Robert Crittenden; four lots to 
Robert McIntosh, Gent. “formerly A. Sinclair,” and three other lots also 
“above Crittenden’s store lot”; one lot to the Estate of Carter Nicholas. 

In 1816, Charles H. Graves, William Scammell and Robert Crittenden 
(previously mentioned) were lot owners here, and each of them owned 
more than one lot. A consolidation of lots had evidently begun to take 
place as the owners died or moved away. As noted above, Robert Crittenden 
owned twelve lots in 1814. 

On June 28, 1791, Samuel Ellis is granted leave by Court to erect a 
wharf at the mouth of Gray’s Creek from the land adjacent to the Town 
of Cobham called “the Commons.” A deed from Robert McIntosh and 
wife to Edward Faulcon for four lots in the Town of Cobham, dated the 
12th day of January, 1803, mentions a “lumber house” or “store house” 
at Cobham “standing on the commons of said Town on the left hand of 
the road leading to the landing, near the creek.” On the right side of the 
present road leading to the brow of the hill and thence to the river stood an 
old house known as the “Lime House,” which on account of its decayed 
and dilapidated condition was blown down about 1878. So Cobham as 
well as London had its “Lime House.” On the same side of this road and 
nearer the brow of the hill stands at the present time a clump of young 
walnut trees. One of the owners of the land here told the writer that where 
these young trees now stand, formerly stood an old walnut tree, and that 
he was told by a colored man, who lived here for many years that this walnut 
tree stood on the site of a “hotel.” This old colored man was well known 
to the writer and was considered very reliable. As the building was hardly 
there in his day, however, he must have been told this by someone older 
than he. It is a tradition with a very good chance of being true, and it is 
possible that these young walnut trees mark the site of Billison Snipes’ 
Tavern. 
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Robert Crittenden (see above) seems to have continued to buy up and 
consolidate lots until he bought practically the whole town. His daughter 
married a Scammell. We find that on the 25th day of February, 1880, 
Emily F. S. Scammell of the City of Richmond conveys to Lucy V. Jones, 
wife of J. B. Jones, “all of the tract or parcel of land known as ‘Cobham’ 
containing sixty-four acres and five town lots” . . . “being the same tract of 
land given Mrs. E. F. S. Scammell by her Father, Robert Crittenden.” In 
1881 this tract was sold for six hundred bushels of peanuts. 


One of the present owners of the land here told the writer that besides 
plowing up a number of bricks in the fields, and running into old founda- 
tions, he had plowed up pieces of old locks and broken china, and once 
plowed up a long barrelled pistol of ancient make. Could this have been 
left here by one of Tarleton’s troopers or a member of the “Queen’s Rang- 
ers’? It is possible. There are no doubt many relics of the town in the 


ground here below the reach of the plow. 


One by one the houses of the town have tumbled down from decay or 
have been torn down, fire has probably accounted for some of the losses, 
and for many years now the site of this old town has been farm land, and 
crops of peanuts and corn are grown where once there were streets and 
business houses and homes. As late as 1905, however, the Town of Cob- 
ham was still carried on the land books of the County, but with only five 
lots left, three of which were charged to the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
one to Sallie B. Carter and one to Walter B. Cockes (Cocke). CTwo other 
lots charged with these lots were at nearby Scotland). There is still some 
public land near the foot of the hill where the old road comes down to the 
river that belongs to the Commonwealth, but the boundaries seem to be 
unascertainable. No heirs had laid any claim to the Carter and Cocke lots, 
so in the year 1905 the name of the town together with its five remaining 
lots was dropped from the land books of the County — “charged off” — 


and thus was written an official “finis” to the Town of Cobham. 


There was, however, one little old four-room, two-story house, that had 
defied the ravages of time, and escaped the spoliation of man. This little 
house was no doubt standing when Cornwallis’ army camped in the town; 
some of his “Red Coats” may even have been billeted here, and although 
from lack of care it was showing signs of dilapidation, it was so sturdily 
built that it would without doubt have stood many more years had it not 
been torn down in 1929 by the owner of the farm. 
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It may be said that the passing of this old house in 1929 was the last 
gasp of the long dying Town of Cobham, that was established by Act of 
Assembly in 1691, that flourished during the seventeen hundreds, but had 
been slowly dying for more than a hundred years. 
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CLOVER HILL 
Early History of an Old Appomattox Landmark 


by Marion 


On the “surrender grounds” at Appomattox stands the shell of an old brick 
house known locally as “the old tavern.” At the left of it and a little to 
the rear stands a smaller building, and if you walk about a bit, you can 
tell where others must have been. To the right of the house, farther away 
and farther back, is a little graveyard, solidly covered with blue myrtle, a 
single tree guarding the gravestones. Across the road, at a distance of about 
200 yards and of much later date, was the historic McLean house, in which 
General Lee signed the papers surrendering his army to General Grant. 

The “old tavern” and some of its land, being a part of the surrender 
scene, are now included in the 1,000-acre National Park which was set 
aside by Act of Congress in 1935 as a “memorial to the termination of the 
War Between the States.” When the Government project is complete, this 
old building will be restored. But in 1865 it had become the “Hix Tavern,” 
and it will be restored as such. 

It would be a pity, I think, if the earlier history of this old house should 
thus be lost. Long ago, and for nearly a quarter of a century, it was a family 
home known as “Clover Hill,” with a cluster of buildings about it from 
which was operated the first line of public transportation across the State 
of Virginia, between Richmond, Lynchburg, and Salem; a stage-coach 
line carrying mail and passengers. Alexander Patteson and his older brother 
Lilbourn, of Campbell County, had established this stage line about 1811. 
In 1814 they bought “Clover Hill” plantation, in Prince Edward County, 
adjoining Campbell. Lilbourn Patteson died in 1817, but Alexander lived 
at Clover Hill and carried on the business until his death in 1836. 

There was history-making importance in such an enterprise, feeding as 
it did the development of the western counties of Virginia, and it gives to 


*Miss Smith is the author of An Informal History of Virginia-Kentucky Pattesons in Illinois, 
their Forbears and their Kin including the Lewises of ae wey (Washington, 1948), and 
ool for Young Gentlemen,” con- 


has in course of reparation an account of the “Llangollen Sc 
ducted by John toe in Spotsylvania County, 1815-1832. 
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the old landmark a significance essentially greater than its accidental part 
in the later historic scene. Consider those earlier times and circumstances 
as described by Ruth Hairston Early in her “Campbell Chronicles and 
Family Sketches,” a history beginning with 1782, when Campbell County 
was established: 


During the period of Campbell’s establishment transportation was a serious prob- 
lem, either by land or water, on account of the conditions of the roads and streams, 
these being full of rocks and holes. Alex Patteson was the first person to venture 
running stages between Lynchburg and Richmond. At the time he started his line 
of ‘leathern conveniences,’ the road between the two towns was almost impassable and 
he only undertook to ply forth on once-a-week trips. The coaches were little better 
than wagons, and the passengers clambered into them by way of the driver's seat 
at the front. When they acquired side doors they became more convenient and were 
considered very luxurious. They began then to make two trips weekly, and when 
these started they were regarded as the greatest progress at which public convenience 
could arrive. 


Clover Hill plantation, besides being the Patteson family home, and 
operating headquarters for the whole stage line, was also a relay point and 
a “tavern stand,” with an annex or guest house for travelers arriving by 
coach. The guest house, presumably, was the other old building that still 
stands not far from the house, its doors and windows boarded up. Other 
buildings now gone were slave quarters, office, blacksmith shop and other 
facilities of a relay point on a stage line in those days. 

Like most old houses, Clover Hill has gone through various phases of 
change and decay. Photographs of it in 1865, in 1894, and later, under 
its different names and designations, show porches or the remnants of them 
along two sides, with a frame lean-to across the back, and a frame extension 
at one end. But all these have long since gone to decay, and now, with the 
rubbish and weeds cleared away and the grounds re-sown to grass under 
the care of Superintendent Hubert A. Gurney, who has been in charge 
of the Appomattox Memorial park since 1941, you have to compare closely 
—chimney for chimney, window for window —to identify the present 
building with the photographs of the Hix Tavern of 1865, or the decrepit 
old house of the 1930’s. 

What you see now may very well be, and I believe is, in general appear- 
ance at least, the semblance of old Clover Hill of its Patteson days — that 
is, before 1836. It stands tall and well proportioned, in simple lines clear 
of porches and incongruities. You are struck immediately with the colonial 
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look of it — the steep roof, the gable ends and tall, outside chimneys. The 
front door is set in a wall which shows clearly on the outside the imprint 
of a pointed arch above the door and the obvious place below that arch 
where a stoop would have been — all this, of course, long concealed by the 
porches and definitely not conforming to their lines. The fan light above 
the door and the door itself are set in a deep rounded arch with reeded 
paneling, which matches the design of the high old mantelpieces still to 
be seen over the fireplaces in all but one of the rooms. 

Clover Hill was not a mansion, and indeed its seven rooms seem much 
too little space for the Patteson family of 8 (then living) children and two 
adopted daughters. Trundle beds must have been the answer! But it must 
have been a pleasant home of hospitality and good cheer. My grandfather, 
who was born there, a son of Alexander Patteson,' called it beautiful. 

The owner of Clover Hill was evidently a man of enterprise and pioneer- 
ing instincts, and a godly man. My grandfather says he was a Baptist and 
a Whig, and describes him as “a just, an active, an industrious and pros- 
perous man. Besides being liberal to his children in pecuniary matters, he 
was remarkably so in giving to benevolent causes and in feeding and cloth- 
ing the destitute. He considered himself a steward of the manifold mercies 
of God. Also used his money liberally in educating his children.” In his 
will he provided for the freedom of his slaves, with money to take them 
“to some free State or Colony.” They were freed in Ohio. 

The land records show that Alexander Patteson owned other land besides 
Clover Hill plantation, which was not a large tract, and entered upon 
various financial ventures, including building lots in projected town sites 
in nearby counties. He also bought a tract of land in Pulaski County, 
Kentucky, for its salt mines. Primarily, however, his business for 25 years, 
according to my grandfather, was “staging” — that is, carrying passengers 
and mail by stage coach between Richmond and Lynchburg, and Salem 
on beyond. 

In those days, Clover Hill was in Prince Edward County. In 1845 a 
new county, named Appomattox, was formed by combining adjacent parts 
of four nearby counties, including that part of Prince Edward containing 
Clover Hill. The old county records, however, remain with the Circuit 
Court Clerk of Prince Edward, at Farmville, the county seat, and there, 


1Dr. Alexander Augustus Patteson, who died in Springfield, Illinois, in 1889. He had left 
Clover Hill in 1836, moved to Kentucky and married there, later with his family moved to 
Sangamon County, Illinois. 
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should you be interested, you can find the will of Alexander Patteson, and 
the inventory of his estate. 


The stage property, of course, as well as the real estate and household 
goods, were itemized and appraised. The coaches were listed by their trade 
names and the state of repair or usefulness; for example, “I Troy coach, 
nearly new, with appurtenances complete, including 2 double and 4 single 
trees, $400.” The horses and mules that made up the teams working be- 
tween relay points were listed by their names and some identifying adjective, 
with an average appraisal value, horses and mules alike, of $100 apiece. 
Among the hundreds of other items: “Bacon in the meat house, say 6000 
pounds, $500.” Should you be curious, as I was, about t! ¢ returns from 
“staging” in Virginia in those days, you will find that the executors of the 
will, reporting upon their operation of the stage line for the heirs during 
the year following the owner’s death, accounted for gross receipts of $14,742, 
of which $12,773 represented passenger fares. The mail contract brought 
in $1,500 a year. Much more money in those days than it would be now! 


Alexander Patteson was of the fifth generation of New Kent Pattesons, 
four generations of whom are recorded in the ancient register (1680-1787) 
of St. Peter’s Parish in New Kent County. Thomas Patteson, first of the 
name in the record, is said to have settled at Roxbury Plantation, from 
which today’s little town of Roxbury, on the border of New Kent and 
Charles City counties, takes its name.? Among five recorded sons of Thomas 
was David, born probably about 1680, who was a vestryman of St. Peter's 
from 1729 to 1743, and who had 11 children. The eighth of David's chil- 
dren was named Obadiah (or Obediah as the old records have it), who 
with his son Littleberry and perhaps all of Obadiah’s family, moved west- 
ward sometime before 1782.* You find them in the land tax books of Camp- 
bell County from its establishment in 1782, and other Pattesons, whether 
all of David's line or not I do not know, in the records of Amherst, Bucking- 
ham, Chesterfield, Prince Edward, and Lunenburg, as well as Campbell 


and elsewhere in the western part of the State. 

Littleberry Patteson, Obadiah’s second son, married Matilda Smith in 
1782, and they had four children who lived to be grown — Lilbourn, Alex- 
ander (of Clover Hill), David Bailey, and Susannah. 


2The Majors and Their Marriages, by James Branch Cabell, Richmond, 1915. 
3An Informal History: Virginia-Kentucky Pattesons in Illinois, Their Forbears and Their Kin, 
Including the Lewises of Llangollen, by Ethel Marion Smith, Washington, D. C., 1948. 
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Clover Hill Today 


This old building, with others now gone, was the home of Alexander Patteson from 1814 to 
1836, and headquarters of his stage-coach line between Richmond, Lynchburg, and Salem. 
Then in Prince Edward County, later in Appomattox, it was the Hix Tavern in 1865 on the 
scene of surrender. Now included in the National Historical Park at Appomattox. 
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Alexander married Mary Jarratt, daughter of Devereux Jarratt of Gooch- 
land County. After his death, in 1836 when he was only 51 years old, and 
after the sale of Clover Hill and the stage property, his widow, with the 
children, “took her way by wagon and carriage” to Kentucky and settled on 
a farm in Franklin County, near the Forks of Elkhorn. There were, in 
all, 10 children, of whom 7 lived to be grown, and 6 of them have descend- 
ants living today in Kentucky, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, and California. 

There is a little legend about the old Clover Hill house. Nobody seems 
to know definitely when or by whom it was built, although Mr. Gurney, the 
custodian of Appomattox Historical Monument, concludes from the tax 
records that it was built by the Patteson brothers after they bought the 
land in 1814. I have an undated picture postcard, however, bought at 
Appomattox in 1929, which says: “This old building, still standing on the 
surrender grounds, is 135 years old.” 

The legend — which may be found to confirm that early date — concerns 
a footprint on a brick in the front wall of the house. This, according to Mrs. 
David A. Christian, who recently died in Richmond in her 89th year, and 
who had lived at Appomattox much of her life, was “a print of Uncle Alec's 
foot,” and Alexander Patteson was her uncle by marriage. I have since 
heard the same story from descendants of Alexander Patteson living in 
Tennessee. If you should look for that print, you would find it on the 
narrow edge of a brick a few inches below the sill of the window farthest 
to your left as you face the house, and — it is a child's footprint. A child 
who must have been running around where the bricks for the house were 
being made. Now if that little child was Alexander Patteson (he was born 
in 1785), the print would have been made around 1790. 


Is the house, then, as old as that? 


YORKTOWN DURING THE REVOLUTION 
by Epwarp M. Ritey 


Part II 
The Siege of Yorktown, 1781 (Concluded) 


Tue most graphic description of the bombardment of Yorktown from the 
British viewpoint is that of a German soldier. It is evident that the terrific 
intensity of the bombardment was completely unexpected. On October 10 
he wrote in his Tagebuch: 


10. October. Early this morning we had to change our camp and pitch our tents 
in the earthworks, on account of the heavy fire of the enemy. They threw bombs in 
here from 100, 150 pounds and also some of 200 pounds; and their howitzer and 
cannon balls were of 18, 24, and 36, and a very few of 12 pounds. One could there- 
fore not avoid the horribly many cannon balls either inside or outside of the city. 
Most of the inhabitants who were still to be found here fled with their best posses- 
sions eastward to the bank of the York River, and dug in among the sand cliffs, but 
there also they did not stay undamaged; for many were badly injured and mortally 
wounded by the fragments of bombs which exploded partly in the air and partly on 
the ground, their arms and legs severed or themselves struck dead. The ships in the 
harbour also suffered great damage because the cannon balls flew across the whole 
river to the Gloucester shore. . . . 1° 


During the night the French battery opposite Fusiliers’ Redoubt fired 
hot shot at the British ships in the river. This was successful in setting fire 
to the Charon, a 44-gun frigate, which in turn set fire to two transports. 
This conflagration must have been an awe-inspiring sight. At the opening 
of the fire from this battery, the Guadaloupe, and other vessels, had been 


forced to retire across the river to the Gloucester shore for protection.” 


135[bid., 142-43. The Grand French Battery, the la array of guns assembled by the allies 
in one battery, ed fire on the morning of the roth. General Butler stated that the battery 
opened at dawn “and played incessantly, and destroyed houses, works, and everything before it.” 
Butler’s “Journal” in Historical Magazine, VIII, 107. Based on documentary and archeaological 
research, the National Park Service has rebuilt approximately one-third of the Grand French 
Battery as a part of the development of the Yorktown Battlefield. 

1 cad tethe wrote that at about noon of the roth, the cannon fire sank “several of their 
shipping, which set them to work to scuttle and sink several more. . . . About 9 o'clock, P.M., 
a fire broke out among the shipping — three were burned, among which was the Charon, of 40 

s. The sailors got them towed towards the Gloster shore, in doing which two others took 
Fre, so that the loss is five burnt.” Ibid., 109. 
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On the next day, Doehla witnessed the bombardment from the vantage 
point of a ship in the harbor: 


11. October. I went on the ship watch on the water. Today there was a stupendous 
cannonading on both sides; during these 24 hours 3,600 shot were counted from the 
enemy, which they fired at the town, our line, and at the ships in the harbor. These 
ships were miserably ruined and shot to pieces. Also the bombs and cannon balls 
hit many inhabitants and negroes of the city, and marines, and soldiers. One saw 
men lying nearly everywhere who were mortally wounded and whose heads, arms, and 
legs had been shot off. Also one saw wounded continually dragged and carried past 
down by the water. Likewise on watch and on post in the lines, on trench and work 
details, they were wounded by the terribly heavy fire; and soldiers and sailors were 
always digging in the sand by the water. I saw with astonishment today on my 
watch how the enemy cannon balls of 24 and more pounds flew over our whole line 
and the city into the river, where they often struck through 1 and 2 ships, and indeed 
even struck 10-12 times in the water; yes, some even went clear across the river to 
Gloucester, where they even injured some soldiers on the beach. I saw bombs fall 
into the water and lie there for 5, 6-8 and more minutes and then still explode, which 
was so repulsive and horrible in the water that one can scarcely believe it. It showered 
upon the river bank the sand and mud from below; if one sat there, it felt like the 
shocks of an earthquake. 

The fragments and pieces of these bombs flew back again and fell on the houses 
and buildings of the city and in our camp, where they still did much damage and 
robbed many a brave soldier of his life or struck off his arm and leg. I had myself 
a piece of an exploded bomb in my hands which weighed more than 30 pounds and 
was over 3 inches thick.!9” 


The spectators from the allied entrenchments were also impressed by the 
effectiveness of the bombardment. M. le Abbe Robin wrote the following 
account: 


I now beheld the cannon, those infernal machines, playing with the utmost fury; 
I saw the rapid bullet striking or rebounding from the redoubts of the enemy, and driv- 
ing thro’ the air the planks and timber, which formed the embrasures for the great guns. 


137Doehla, Tagebuch, 143-44. 

Colonel Daniel Trabue visited the town after the siege, and wrote a most interesting account 
of the actions of the British under bombardment: ‘ en a shell fell on the ground it would 
sink under the ground so Deep that when it burst it would throw up a wagon load, or even more 
of Dirt; and when it fell on a house it Tore it to pieces. The British had a number of holes and 
Pits Dug all over the Fort, some large and some small with timber in the top edge; when the 
soldiers would see a shell coming near them they could jump in one of the pits a squat Down 
until it had burst. 


When a shell would fall on any hard place, so that it would not go under the nd, a soldier 
would go to it and knock off the fiz, or neck, and then it would not burst. The soldier then 
received a shilling for the act. They said that they did not care much about their life, but that 
the shilling — buy spirits!” Lillie Du Puy Harper, Colonial Men and Times, Containing the 
Journal of Colonel Daniel Trabue (Philadelphia, 1916), 110-16. 
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I followed with my eye, in its parabolic path, the slow and destructive bomb, some- 
times burying itself in the roofs of houses, sometimes when it burst, raising clouds 
of dust and rubbish from the ruins of the buildings, at other times blowing the un- 
fortunate wretches, that happened to be within its reach, more than twenty feet 
high in the air, and letting them fall at a considerable distance most pitiably torn. 
Such terrible sights as these fix and captivate the attention, and fill the mind at the 
same instant with trouble, wonder and consternation.!%8 


Under this intense bombardment the British were suffering greatly. The 
effective firing of the allies hindered the British in their attempts to reply.’” 

Conditions in the town, as well as proof of the effectiveness of the bom- 
bardment, were related by “Secretary” Nelson, when he was sent out of 
town under a flag of truce on October 10. The “Secretary” told the allies 
that the British had been forced to kill over 1,000 horses; that the town 
“was quite cut to pieces with works of different kinds,” and that the British 
were sickly.’ He told the Americans and French that their bombardment 
had produced great effects in annoying the British and destroying their 
works. His house, which was used by Cornwallis as headquarters, was 
being completely destroyed by the shells fired from the allied batteries. 
He reported that Cornwallis had built “a kind of Grotto at the foot of the 
secretary's Garden where he lives under Ground. . . .”™ 

On this same day Major Cochrane arrived with a dispatch from Sir Henry 
Clinton informing Cornwallis regarding the condition of the British navy 
at New York and the possibilities of relief. Clinton emphasized as strongly 
as he could the many things that would delay the expedition, but said that 
he would persist in his idea of a direct move until the middle of November 
if Cornwallis could hold out that long. The letter concluded with Clinton 
asking Cornwallis if he considered a diversion by the British forces against 
Philadelphia would be of any assistance." This must have disheartened 
Cornwallis, as it postponed considerably the prospect of relief held out in 


previous communications from the commander in chief. 


138Robin, Travels, 58. 

139Count William de Deux-Ponts noted that on the roth the British fired “scarcely six guns 
an hour, while heretofore he has kept up rather a steady fire, and well directed. . . .” Samuel 
Abbott Green, translator and editor, My yn ‘ampaigns in America: ee kept by Count William 
de Deux-Ponts, 1780-81 (Boston, 1868), p. 141. The cause of the slackening of the British fire was 
the accuracy of the allied gunners. Cornwallis stated that the cannon of rd first parallel silenced 
all of his batteries on the Toft of his line. Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, October 20, 1781, in 
Stevens, Controversy, II, 210. 

140Butler, “Journal” in Historical Magazine, VIII, 108-9. 

141Edward M. Riley, editor, “St. George Tucker's Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, 1781,” 
The William and aay Quarterly, V (Third series; July 1948), 387. 

1421 etter of Clinton to Cornwallis, September 30, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 172-73. 
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PHOTO BY COURTESY NATIONAL PARKS SERVICE 
Last Day of the Siege of Yorktown 


Reproduced from a picture by Von Blarenberghe based on an action sketch by Captain Louis 
Alexandre Berthier of Rochambeau’s Army. 


PHOTO BY COURTESY NATIONAL PARKS SERVICE 


Surrender of Cornwallis’ Army, October 19, 1781 


Original painting by Von Blarenberghe 
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By the next day the allies had fifty-two heavy pieces playing upon the 
British, and had succeeded in nearly silencing the latter's fire. At noon 
of that day Cornwallis wrote Clinton that he had received his dispatch, 
and that nothing but a direct move, which included a successful naval 
engagement, would save him. He continued: 


On the evening of the oth their batteries opened, and have since continued firing 
without intermission, with about forty pieces of cannon, mostly heavy, and sixteen 
mortars, from eight to sixteen inches. We have lost about seventy men, and many 
of our works are considerably damaged; With such works on disadvantageous ground, 
against so powerful an attack we cannot hope to make a very long resistance. 


In the postscript at 5 p.m. he added: “Since my last letter was written we 
have lost thirty men.”'* 

The next advance of the allies occurred on the night of October 11, when 
the second parallel was begun. This entrenchment was designed to cut 
the distance between the allies and the British lines in half. From there 
the guns in the batteries could more effectively batter down the British 
fortifications. The working party moved out at dusk, by way of approach 
trenches which had been previously dug, to the lines which had been 
marked by the engineers. The cannonade of the allied batteries of the first 
parallel was intensified to cover the workers. The British returned the fire 
briskly, but did not attack the working parties. By morning the trenches 
were sufficiently deep to protect the workmen. The new line did not run 
to the river as the way was blocked by the two outlying British redoubts, 
Numbers 9 and ro. 

The next day was marked by a particularly heavy cannon fire from both 
sides. At seven o'clock that night Cornwallis added the following post- 
script to his letter to Clinton: “Last night the enemy made their second 


parallel at the distance of three hundred yards. We continue to lose men 


very fast.”!* 


Not only did the British lose men by the terrific bombardment, but 
desertion and sickness took their toll. Desertion was especially rife among 
the Hessian and German corps. The journal kept by Johann Doehla men- 
tions desertions almost every day from his corps and the other German 
regiments. The desertions were most heavy among those soldiers that were 


143Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, October 11, 1781, in ibid., 176-77. 

144[bid. On the following day, Doehla wrote: “All day there were many dead and wounded 
in all regiments, but especially among the light infantry, who were in the hornwork or middle 
of our line; the enemy attacked them heavily.” Doehla, Tagebuch, 145. 
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stationed as pickets in advance of the lines.'® The prevalence of desertion 
among the British and Hessians can also be seen by the notations of in- 
formation received by the allies from deserters, which appear in the Ameri- 
can and French journals and diaries. This information was of great value 
to the allies. 

Desertions were not limited to the army. The Loyalists and merchants, 
who had followed the British to York, began leaving the town as soon as 
it was invested by the allies. A lookout stationed across the river near 
Gloucester reported on October 2 that a large number of small boats had 
been noticed on the river which he fancied “were refugees and merchants 
getting out of York.” Many of the Loyalists fled across the bay for Ephraim 
Blaine, Commissary General of the American Army, sent word to Colonel 
John Croppe of Accomac to watch everyone landing there.'*” Not all were 
able to effect their escape, however. Knowing that they could expect little 
mercy from the Patriots, Cornwallis, at the time of the capitulation, de- 
manded that the Loyalists in Yorktown should be regarded as prisoners of 
war, and treated accordingly. In the three days of negotiations he made 
every effort to save the refugees from a more severe fate than that of pris- 
oners of war. The tenth article of the capitulation, as proposed by the 
British, provided for their treatment as ordinary prisoners. But Washington 
steadfastly refused to grant this concession, declaring that their case fell 
under the civil law of the State, over which he had no control. The tenth 
article was not granted in the capitulation.” 

Sickness increased from the time of the investment of the town. Small- 
pox appears to have broken out in the Army, and to have taken a terrible 
toll. On October 6, James Thacher, a physician in the American army, 
wrote in his journal that the British had sent from Yorktown “a large num- 
ber of negroes sick with the smallpox, probably for the purpose of com- 
municating the infection to our army. . . . ”"” These Negroes had been 
seized by the British in their raids over the state, and had been used by 
them to help dig the fortifications at Yorktown and Gloucester. Having 


145Doehla stated on October 14: “Since this siege there have altogether many men deserted 
to the enemy from us, the English, and the Hessians.” Ibid., 146. 

146 Washington Papers, vol. 185, in Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 

147Letters of Blaine to Cropper, October 1, 1781, in Palmer, Calendar of State Papers, II, 516. 

148A draft of the Articles of Capitulation, presumably Washington’s personal copy, is in Wash- 
ington Papers, vol. 186, in Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 

149James Thacher, A Military Journal during the American Revolutionary War, from 1775 
to 1783; Describing Interesting Events and Transactions of this Period; with Numerous Historical 
Facts and Anecdotes, from the Original Manuscript (Boston, 1827), 272. 
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served their purpose, the sick Negroes were sent out of the camp to prevent 
the spread of the dreaded disease. Their sad plight was related by “Sec- 
retary” Nelson, who told St. George Tucker: “An immense number of 
negroes have died, in the most miserable manner in York.”! It was, of 
course, impossible to prevent the spread of the disease to the army. Sickness 
was later mentioned by Cornwallis as having diminished the number of 
his men more than the cannon fire of the allies.'*! 

Returning to the siege operations, the allies worked constantly on the 
batteries and redoubts of the second parallel during the next two days. 
Cornwallis in his report on the siege stated that he did everything in his 
power to interrupt their work “by opening new embrazures for guns, and 
keeping up a constant fire with all the howitzes and small mortars that we 


could man.”"** The allies apparently kept up a heavy fire during the day, 
but slacked off at night. On that same night (the thirteenth) a British 
increased their fire. Washington wrote in his diary under that date: “The 
fire of the enemy this Night became brisk, both from their Cannon and 
Royals and more injurious to us than it had been. . . . ”" 

The two outlying redoubts on the British left had to be taken by the 
allies before the new parallel could be completed to the river, constituting 
a sufficiently close investment of the town for preparation of a final assault. 
Redoubt Number 9, blocking the road from the town to the Moore House, 
was garrisoned by Lieutenant Colonel McPherson and about one hundred 
and twenty British and Hessians. Redoubt Number 10, which stood on 
the river bank, was held by Major Campbell and about seventy men. It 
was determined by the allies that 400 French troops would attack Redoubt 
Number 9, while 400 Americans attacked Redoubt Number 10. The at- 
tacking forces moved forward at about eight o'clock at night under the cover 
of a thick fog, and arrived at the abatis around the redoubts before they 
were discovered by the defenders. A brisk hand-to-hand fight occurred in 
both redoubts, but they were soon captured.™ 


150Riley, “Tucker's Journal” in The William and Mary Quarterly, V (3rd series), 387. 

151Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, October 20, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 213. 

A General Order of September 30, 1781, located the English cemeteries as follows: “The 
Burial Ground for the Right Wing is within the Stockade, close to the Water side, the same as 
the left Wing.” “British General and Brigade Orders, Lord Cornwallis, Virginia and Yorktown. 
or! 23-October 22, 1781,” II, 46. Manuscript orderly book in Library of Congress. 

152L etter of Cornwallis to Clinton, October 20, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 210-11. 

7 153John C. Fitzpatrick, editor, The Diaries of George Washington 1748-1799 (Boston, c. 1925), 

, 266. 

154Deux-Ponts’s account of the attack on Redoubt No. 9 in Green, Journal of Deux-Ponts, 
142-49; letter of Hamilton to Lafayette, October 15, 1781, reports on the attack on Redoubt No. 10 
in John C. Hamilton, editor, The Works of Alexander Hamilton; Comprising his Correspondence, 
and his Political and Official Writings, Exclusive of the Federalist, Civil and Military (New 


York, 1851), I, 270-73. 
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The cheering of the attacking forces made the British think a much 
larger force was attacking the redoubts, and the alarm was sounded in the 
camp. All the troops were ordered to the ramparts. The entire length of the 
left wing kept up a brisk musketry fire. The British expected the allies to 
attack the left wing in order to take the British position. Nothing further 
happened, however, except that heavy firing was continued by both sides 
throughout the night.” 

The result of this successful attack by the Americans and French was 
summarized by Cornwallis in a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, written on the 
following day: 

Last evening the enemy carried two advanced redoubts on the left by storm, and 
during the night have included them in their second parallel, which they are at present 
busy in perfecting. My situation now becomes very critical; we dare not shew a gun 
to their old batteries, and I expect that their new ones will open tomorrow morning; 
experience has shewn, that our fresh earthen works do not resist their powerful ar- 
tillery; so that we shall soon be exposed to an assault in ruined works, in a bad 


position, and with weakened numbers. The safety of the place is, therefore, so 
precarious, that I cannot recommend that the fleet and army should run great risk 


in endeavouring to save us. 1% 


The situation of the British forces was indeed critical. Cornwallis knew 
that his fortifications could not stand for many hours after the opening of 
the batteries of the second parallel. The British tried to hinder the work 
as much as possible by maintaining a constant fire from their howitzers and 
mortars. This apparently had little effect on the progress of the work, so 
Cornwallis ordered a sortie to be made at about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth. Three hundred and fifty men under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Abercrombie were ordered to attack two batteries 
in the center of the parallel and spike the guns, as these batteries appeared 
to be most nearly finished. A detachment of Guards, with a company of 
grenadiers of the 80th Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Lake, attacked one of the batteries. The other was attacked by the Light 
Infantry under the command of Major Armstrong. Taking the defenders 
by surprise, the British drove them out of the protecting redoubts and spiked 


‘eleven of the guns. The French defenders then charged and drove the 


British out. The allies lost twenty officers and men and an American ser- 
geant, while the British lost eight killed and twelve captured. It was a 
gallant sortie, but was of little aid to the British. Having no regular spikes, 


155Doehla, Tagebuch, 146. 
156Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, October 15, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 188. 
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the British tried to disable the guns by breaking off their bayonet points in 
the touch holes. These were easily removed and the cannon were ready 
for service in about six hours.” 

The sortie had failed in delaying the progress of the allies to any appre- 
ciable extent. It was evident that the batteries of the second parallel were 
practically finished, and that they would open fire the next morning. Fur- 
thermore, the British were unable to show a gun in the left of their lines, 
and their shells were nearly expended. Cornwallis was faced with the 
choice of “preparing to surrender next day, or endeavouring to get off with 
the greatest part of the troops. . . .”* At night the Anspach Regiment sent 
250 men into the Hornwork to take the place of the Light Infantry, who 
were to cross the river.” Sixteen large boats were prepared and, while keep- 
ing the reason secret, were ordered to be ready at ten o'clock on the night 
of the 16th. Cornwallis hoped to employ these boats in transferring his 
infantry during the night to Gloucester. A small force was to remain in 
Yorktown to surrender for the people in town, and the sick and wounded. 
After assembling his forces on the Gloucester side, he hoped to break through 
the comparatively weak American and French forces there and by rapid 
marches push northward to New York or to some nearer junction with 
Clinton. These forces, with the greatest part of the Guards and part of the 
23rd Regiment, were landed at Gloucester. At this point a sudden change 
in the weather completely frustrated the attempt. A violent wind storm 
arose, and drove all the boats, some with troops on board, down the river. 
It was impossible to carry out the intended passage, and the absence of 
boats made it equally impossible to bring back the troops taken across the 
river. Daybreak found the British with their forces still divided, and the 
batteries of the second parallel opened. It was necessary to bring the troops 
back across the river in daylight, for the boats did not return until late. 
The passage was greatly exposed, but in the words of Cornwallis “they 
joined us in the forenoon without much loss.”"® 

Further resistance by the British would have been madness. The con- 
dition of the British was ably described by their commander in his dispatch 
to Clinton: 

Our works in the meantime were going to ruin; and not having been able to 
strengthen them by abbatis, nor in any manner than by a slight fraizing, which the 


157Letter of Cornwallis to Clinton, October 20, 1781, in ibid., 211. 
158] bid., 211-12. 

159Doehla, Tagebuch, 146-47. 
160Stevens, Controversy, II, 212. 
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enemy’s artillery was demolishing wherever thay fired, my opinion entirely coincided 
with that of the engineer and principal officers of the army, that they were in many 
places assailable in the forenoon, and that by the continuance of the same fire for a 
few hours longer, they would be in such a state as to render it desperate, with our 
numbers, to attempt to maintain them. We at that time could not fire a single gun; 
only one eight-inch and little more than a hundred cohorn shells remained; a diversion 
by the French ships of war that lay at the mouth of York-river was to be expected. 
Our numbers had been diminished by the enemy’s fire, but particularly by sickness; 
and the strength and spirits of those in the works were much exhausted by the fatigue 
of constant watching and unremitting duty. Under all these circumstances, I thought 
it would have been wanton and inhuman to the last degree to sacrifice the lives of 
this small body of gallant soldiers, who had ever behaved with so much fidelity and 
courage, by exposing them to an assault, which, from the numbers and precaution 
of the enemy, could not fail to succeed.!® 

The decision to capitulate was strengthened when Cornwallis visited 
the Hornwork early in the morning of the 17th and noted the close ap- 
proaches of the allies. He returned to his headquarters and immediately 
sent a flag of truce to Washington.’ The flag was carried by an officer 
who attracted the attention of the allies by placing a drummer on the 
parapet to beat the parley. In the note sent out under the flag of truce Corn- 
wallis proposed a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four hours, and that 
two officers should be appointed for each side to meet at the Moore house 
to settle the terms of the capitulation. Washington, perhaps from fear that 
the British fleet would arrive to relieve Cornwallis, granted him only two 
hours to submit his proposals for a capitulation." Cornwallis complied, 
and sent in the terms on which he proposed to capitulate. Among his de- 


161] bid., 212-13. 

A passage in the journal of the Chevalier d’Ancteville substantiates Cornwallis’s belief that 
the allies were preparing to storm the town. On October 16 and 17 he stated that: “We were 

reparing an assured route for a forward movement to take the place by storm. Twenty-four 
ours of our fire fixed the moment for it.” Chevalier d’Ancteville, “Campagne de la Chesapeake,” 
original manuscript in Archives Nationales, Marine B4 184, folio 145 to 157. 

62During the night of the 16-17, the allies did not fire a gun, but occupied themselves with 
work on the new batteries and redoubts. The morning found them with a strong battery of four- 
teen guns so close to the Hornwork “that one could nearly throw stones into it.” Doehla, Tage- 
buch, 147. At daybreak “the bombardment began again from the enemy side even more horribly 
than ever before; they fired from all redoubts without stopping. Our detachment, which stood 
in the Hornwork, could scarcely avoid the enemy’s bombs, Comieer shot, and cannon balls any 
more; one saw nothing but bombs and balls raining on our whole line. . . .” 

“Also, this morning right after reveille General Cornwallis came back into the Hornwork and 
observed the enemy and his works. As soon as he had gone back to his quarters, he immediately 
sent a flag-of-truce, with a white standard, over to the enemy.” Ibid. 

163Sir Henry Clinton, after many delays, finally sailed from New York on October 19 with 
about seven thousand of the best British and German troops to go to the aid of Cornwallis. The 
fleet consisted of twenty-five sail of the line, and ten frigates. On the 24th Clinton learned of 
Cornwallis’s surrender, but remained off the entrance of Chesapeake Bay until the 29th. Stedman, 


History, II, 414-15. 
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mands was that the soldiers of the garrisons at York and Gloucester should 
be paroled and sent to England or Germany. Although all the arms and 
public store would be surrendered, the officers were to retain their side arms 
and the officers and soldiers their private property. Washington answered 
this letter on the next morning with an ultimatum. He stated that the same 
honors would be granted the British as were granted the Americans at the 
surrender of Charleston, South Carolina. Cornwallis agreed to this pro- 
posal but said that he expected “a compensation in the articles of capitula- 
tion for the surrender of Gloucester in its present state of defence.” This 
compensation was the placing of the sloop of war Bonetta at the disposal 
of Cornwallis to carry his dispatches to Clinton. The boat was to sail with- 
out examination, with the promise that it would be returned to the allies 
and the crew accounted for in future exchanges, and also that the traders 
and inhabitants should retain their property and that “no person may be 
punished or molested for having joined the British troops.” 

After this exchange of letters in which the basic terms of the capitula- 
tion were worked out, the commissioners representing the armies met at 
the Moore house, about one mile below Yorktown, on the afternoon of 
October 18. The French and Americans were represented by the Vicomte 
de Noailles and Lieutenant Colonel John Laurens of South Carolina, and 
the British by Lieutenant Colonel Dundas and Major Ross. After a rather 
stormy session, lasting into the night, the commissioners agreed to fourteen 
articles providing for the surrender of the garrison, and the disposition of 
the stores, ships, and Loyalists. On the following morning the articles were 
signed in the town by Cornwallis and Thomas Symonds, and in Redoubt 
Number 10 by the allied commanders, Washington, Rochambeau, and 


Barras.'® 


164Copies of this correspondence between Cornwallis and Washington may be found in Stevens, 
Controversy, II, 189-203. 

The Bonnetta, sloop-of-war, must have been greatly crowded on its voyage to the north. Doehla 
said that Cornwallis placed on board “the men from the light infantry, the light horse, Rangers, 
the loyally-minded country-men and many sailors and ships’ people, as well as may deserters 
who had come over from the French and Americans during the siege.” Doehla, Tagebuch, 150. 
Frederick MacKenzie, who was in New York when the Bonetta arrived there, wrote: “About 
250 Soldiers belonging to the troops taken at York & Gloucester, came from thence in the Bonetta. 
They had most of them been in the Rebel service, and were therefore sent here by virtue of the 
8th Article of the Capitulation, lest the Rebels lay hold of them.” MacKenzie, Diary, II, 685. 
Additional information on the Bonetta and the Loyalists can be found in the British Transcripts 
in the Library of Congress, Public Record Office, C.O. 5, vol. 175. 

165Letter of Laurens to Ross or Dundas, October 19, 1781, in which he said that he was in- 
structed “to inform you that the Generals of the Allied Army will be at the Redoubt on the right 
of our second parallel at 9 o clock this morning — when they expect to receive L’-— Cornwallis’s 
definitive Answer and sign the Capitulation —” MS letter in Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
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Meanwhile, the military discipline of the British army had apparently 
disappeared. When the first flag of truce was sent to Washington, the 
Light Infantry began to cut up their tents and destroy their arms. Appar- 
ently brandy was to be had, for the explosion of a powder magazine in the 
town on the night of the seventeenth was attributed to some drunken sol- 
diers who became careless.’ 

At noon of the nineteenth occurred the first act of surrender. Yorktown 
changed hands. Two redoubts on the left of the British line were occupied 
at that time by detachments from the allied army. At two o'clock the final 
scene was enacted. At that time the British army, resplendent in new uni- 
forms which had just been issued, marched slowly out of Yorktown with 
their flags encased and, according to tradition, with the drums beating the 
song “The World Turned Upside Down” in accordance with the provision 
of the articles of capitulation that the British should march out with drums 
beating a British or German tune. The British were not led by Cornwallis, 
who, pleading illness, had named his second-in-command, Brigadier General 
O’Hara for that duty. Marching out of the town, the British could look 
down the road to Hampton, on each side of which the allies had drawn 
up their armies for a distance of about one mile. Major General Benjamin 
Lincoln conducted O’Hara and the British army between the lines to a 
field, where the British grounded their arms and surrendered their stand- 
ards. They then returned to town as prisoners of war. 

When the soldiers returned to their camps in the town, all sense of mili- 
tary discipline seems to have disappeared. Lieutenant Ebenezer Denny, of 
the Pennsylvania troops, witnessed the scene and described it as follows: 


Much confusion and riot among the British through the day; many of the soldiers 
were intoxicated; several attempts in course of the night to break open stores; an 


American sentinel killed by a British soldier with a bayonet; our patrols kept busy.'® 


York City. This letter does not agree with the following notes in Washington’s diary for October 
19: “In the Morning early I Fea Gt [the Articles of Capitulation] copied and sent word to 
Lord Cornwallis that I expected to have them signed at 11 o'clock and that the Garrison would 
March out at two o'clock. . . .” Fitzpatrick, Washington’s Diaries, II, 269. The hours mentioned 
in Washington’s account were followed in the surrender. The Moore House has been restored 
as nearly as possible to its colonial appearance by the National Park Service, and with the assist- 
ance of several patriotic groups, refurnished in keeping with the period. 

166Thirteen persons were killed by the losion. Rosengarten, Popp’s Journal, 21. Doehla, 
in describing the material surrendered, ben. that there were only twenty-three powder kegs, 
as most of the powder had been destroyed in the explosion. Doehla, Tagebuch, 153. This state- 
ment indicates that the explosion destroyed the principal magazine of the British. 

167Ebenezer Denny, Military Journal of Major Ebenezer Denny, an Officer in the Revolutionary 
and Indian Wars (Philadelphia, 1859), 44-45. 
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The British stayed in Yorktown until about three o'clock on the after- 
noon of October 21. They left their camps at that time and marched under 
guard toward the prison camps in Frederick, Maryland, and Winchester, 
Virginia; the sick and wounded were left behind at the hospitals in Glou- 
cester under the care of their own physicians. The officers remained for some 
time after their troops had left, but finally left for New York on parole. 

The American wing of the allied army left Yorktown early in Novem- 
ber, while the French remained around Yorktown until the following 
summer. 

The return of the British garrison surrendered on October 19 shows a 
total of 7,049, with 119 in the commissary and hospital departments."® A 
return of the state of the British army on October 18 shows a total of 2,089 
men in the hospitals. This leaves a total of 365 officers present and 4,541 
men fit for duty." In addition the British lost 74 brass and 140 iron can- 
non of all calibres, a large number of ships, and other military stores.'” 

The surrender of the forces under Cornwallis at Yorktown was the de- 
cisive factor in securing the independence of the United States. A leading 
authority on the history of the British army said of the surrender: 

The blow was, on the whole, perhaps the heaviest that has ever fallen on the 
British Army, and to all intent it put an end to the war in America. There was, 
indeed, occasional petty fighting from time to time in Carolina; but it was recognized 
that the contest was hopeless; and aggressive hostilities had long been abandoned in 
every quarter before Charleston was finally evacuated in December 1782. The story 
of the War of American Independence therefore ends practically with the surrender 
of Yorktown.!7! 


Although the great significance of the allied victory at Yorktown was 
long recognized and celebrations commemorating the event took place at 
irregular intervals, the idea of preserving the battlefield as a national shrine 
developed slowly. At last, in 1930, the Yorktown battlefield was added to 
the National Park System by Act of Congress. The National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior, which administers the area, has made con- 
siderable progress in carrying out a program of development and interpre- 
tation so that this and future generations may obtain a full understanding 
and appreciation of the momentous events associated with the climax of 
the American Revolution, the Siege of Yorktown, 1781. 


168Washington Papers, vol. 187, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. There are many 
returns of the prisoners, all of which vary somewhat as to the total number. 
169Stevens, eon ontroversy, II, 198. 


ane of Henry Knox, Massachusetts Historical a 
171] * hens A History of the British Army (N ork, 1902), III, 3905. 
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THE FIRST COLONIAL CHURCH OF DENBIGH 
PARISH, WARWICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by Carrincton Mason 
Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia 


Anotuer of the lost colonial churches of Virginia has been found, in a 
region of very early settlement, the lower Virginia Peninsula. The com- 
pletely-paved tile floor and traces of the rock foundation of a 320-year-old 
church have been discovered in the Warwick County woods, on the eastern 
bank of the Warwick River and only ten miles from Newport News. Al- 
though this discovery was actually made in September, 1947, it has hereto- 
fore received only the fleeting publicity of a newspaper announcement and 
its importance warrants a more permanent record in the pages of this 
historical quarterly. 

These lost churches include some whose existence is well established by 
colonial records but whose actual sites have never yet been found. Other 
lost churches are accepted by historians as necessarily having existed, be- 
cause of the excessive lapse of time, after the founding of a parish, between 
the known dates of erection of its churches. The ancient edifice whose un- 
mistakable remains have recently been found and identified in the woods 
of Warwick County is this sort of a lost church. 

In quite a large number of cases, the strongest clue to the site and even 
to the existence of one of these lost churches has been a boundary reference 
to a Church Point or Church Creek, in some early deed or patent, as was 
true of the long-forgotten first church of Elizabeth City Parish, whose dis- 
covery was first published in this quarterly in 1946. The Church that has 
been unearthed on Warwick River runs true to form in having had an 
adjacent waterway named after it, even though no documentary record of 
the name has been found and it has only survived in the memories of older 
residents. 

The location of its site and the recorded facts of parish history fully justify 
the belief that this foundation belonged to the first church of Denbigh 
Parish in Warwick County. If so, it assuredly was built prior to the year 
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1636 and most probably a decade earlier, since the neighboring Stanley 
Hundred Parish Church on Mulberry Island was erected before 1627. 

Denbigh Parish was one of three parishes which developed in the upper 
part of Elizabeth City Corporation, before this section was set up as War- 
wick River County in 1634. The other two parishes were Nutmeg Quarter 
Parish to the south, which was united with Denbigh Parish in 1656; and 
Stanley Hundred Parish to the west, which, under its later name of Mul- 
berry Island Parish, was combined with Denbigh Parish in 1725, to form 
the new parish of Warwick. 


Denbigh Parish’s last colonial church is known to have been erected in 
1774 and its worm-eaten but still sturdy oak framework is incorporated with- 
in the east-and-west transept of the existing Denbeigh Baptist Church in 
Warwick County. This colonial building, erected as the Lower Church of 
the consolidated Warwick Parish, was a rectangular frame structure, fifty 
by twenty-four feet, outside, as specified in an advertisement for bids on its 
construction, in the Virginia Gazette for 20th August, 1772. It was taken 
over by a Baptist congregation organized in 1834, as Warwick Church, and 
although stripped of its old pews and woodwork during the Civil War, 
retained its interesting clipped-gable roof and much of its colonial appearance 


until its final remodelling about fifty years ago. Its name was changed to 
Denbeigh Baptist Church in 1882. 


Bequests made to “Denby Church” and to the owner of the adjacent 
Denbigh Plantation in Virginia by Anthony Yonge of London, England, 
in 1636, prove that Denbigh had a parish church by that date, and it is 
known to have had a minister even earlier, since a land patent for 1,000 
acres in the present Isle of Wight County was granted to the Reverend 
Thomas Butler, “Clarke and Pastor of Denbie” in July, 1635. 


An ancient foundation of broken stone and marl, which lies thirty yards 
further north in the present Denbeigh Baptist Churchyard, has until now 
been assumed to be that of the first Denbigh Church of 1636 or earlier. 
The lapse of nearly a century and a half between the probable dates of erec- 
tion of the first and last Denbigh churches has been recognized as indicating 
that another house of worship must have been constructed for the parish at 
an intermediate date and on an unidentified site. 

It is now apparent that the above hitherto-unknown other Denbigh 
Church was the earliest of them all and that, like most pioneer churches, 
it was the nearest to the shore. Its remains lie on a wooded point of land 
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LOCATION OF DENBIGH CHURCHES 
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on the eastern bank of Warwick River, opposite the lower end of Mulberry 
Island. 

This ancient church site is three-eighths of a mile above the historic Den- 
bigh Plantation and two miles west-southwest from the site of the two 
later churches of the parish and the Denbeigh Baptist Church. The wooded 
point on which the remains were found has been, for the past eight years, 
the summer-camp home of Mr. and Mrs. George C. Henkel of Hampton, 
who were the first to discover the tiling and surmise that it once formed 
part of a church. 

Although only a few small pieces of the rock foundation remain, it is 
apparent that it was uniformly composed of broken stone of a dull rose 
color. This stone has been analyzed by an experienced geologist, Mr. George 
C. Barclay, as a quartzite sandstone and definitely not of local origin. He 
states that there is no American source for this type of stone nearer than 
the high Alleghanies, so that it was probably brought in from England as 
ship’s ballast, since the very early date of the church precludes the possibility 
of the stone’s importation from the back country. 

This foundation appears to have been laid without mortar, and its narrow 
width and unsubstantial character indicate that it formed the underpinning 
of a frame structure, but not of a log church, since the log-cabin style of 
construction did not come into use in Virginia until half a century later. 

The entire interior of the building evidently was paved with red brick- 
tiles, seven inches square by an inch and a half thick, and this pavement, in 
accordance with early colonial practice, was laid in a heavy bed of white 
mortar. Although some of this tiling has become exposed and badly crumbled 
by the passage of motor-cars across the site, it remains generally in place 
beneath the surface of the ground throughout. Its limits are still so sharply 
defined as to establish the proportions of the church, for it covers an area 
exactly forty-eight feet, from east to west, by twenty-two feet, from north 
to south. Allowing one foot on each side and end for the probable width 
of the foundation, we have a building fifty feet by twenty-four feet, outside 
the timber frame. It is significant that this happens to be the apparent size 
of both the second and third churches of Denbigh Parish and is very close 
to that of the last colonial Upper Church of Warwick Parish in the same 
county. 

Striking evidence of the great antiquity of the foundation is afforded by 
the fact that these tiles were originally discovered beneath the stump of a 
hundred-and-fifty-year-old black walnut tree which must have grown up 
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through the tile flooring, after this church was abandoned, and was cut 
down at the beginning of this century. 

One of the strongest reasons for identifying this foundation as the remains 
of an early church is that it is oriented, with its long axis exactly east-and- 
west, as all Anglican colonial churches were required to be placed, by 
ecclesiastical law. 

Another reason is that the seven-inch-square tiles conform in size and type 
with those of the original chancel pavement in the last Jamestown Church, 
while the later chancel laid in that church after the fire of 1676 was of larger 
tiling, eight and a half inches square. A further basis for ascribing an early 
date to this foundation is that only the earliest colonial churches in Virginia 
seem to have had their floors or chancels completely paved with tile or brick, 
the later buildings having had only their aisles paved, with a raised plank 
floor under pews and chancel. 

As was often the case, the most enduring proof that a church once occupied 
this spot has been handed down through its name having become attached 
to the adjacent waterway, in this case a small tributary flowing into the 
Warwick River above the site, forming a tidal marsh that is still known to 
older residents and oystermen as the Church Creek. This fact completes 
the chain of evidence for the identification of the ancient foundation, re- 
cently discovered, as the remains of the first Denbigh Church of 1636 or 
earlier, and further documentary proof would doubtless be available, but 
for the loss of Warwick County’s early records during the Civil War. 

A brief but thorough inspection of the site has been made by Mr. James 
T. Harrington, Regional Archaeologist of the National Park Service. With- 
out attempting to pass on the historical evidence in the case, he gave as his 
judgment that there is nothing about the apparent period or character of the 
remains that is inconsistent with what they are believed to be, the foundation 
of an early seventeenth-century church. 

The old stone-and-marl foundation in the present Denbeigh Baptist 
Churchyard must therefore now be identified as that of the second colonial 
Denbigh Church. A land patent of 1686, referring to what must have been 
the Deep Creek’s northern branch, near which this church stood, as the 
Church Branch (for a tidal waterway like the Church Creek already men- 
tioned would never have been so called) proves that this second parish 
church had been built by that date. 

A striking similarity between the stone in the second church’s foundation 
and the fragments remaining at the first site on Warwick River strongly 
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suggests that this stone, being a great rarity in this region, was loaded into 
a boat and transported by water up the Deep Creek to the second site, to 
be used again. Since the second church’s underpinning also included many 
massive blocks of marl, it is apparent that its sills could have been temporarily 
erected on these marl blocks, and the stone then used to fill in the foundation 
after the new church had been completed and its predecessor finally aban- 
doned and razed. In this case, the uncemented stone would have been easily 
removed from the first site, but the tile, being set in mortar, could not have 
been taken up without breakage and was therefore left in place. 

Our knowledge of the earliest colonial churches in Virginia is neither 
complete nor definite enough to permit us to speak with certainty about them, 
but nevertheless some idea of the extreme relative antiquity of the first 
Denbigh Church of 1636 or earlier may be gained from the fact that only 
nine Virginia church buildings may be said with assurance to have antedated 
it. These nine were the first four Jamestown Churches of 1607, 1608, 1610, 
and 1617; the first two Elizabeth City Churches of 1616 and 1624; the 
first Accomack Church of 1623; and the first Henrico and Bermuda Hundred 
Churches of 1611-12. It seems further probable that this Denbigh Church 
was one of barely a dozen primitive church buildings serving the colony 
in 1636, the others not included in the list above being contemporary struc- 
tures in the surrounding region, at Nutmeg Quarter, Stanley Hundred, 
Martin’s Hundred, New Poquoson, Warrascoyack, Weyanoke, and Hog 
Island. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
A Report on Activities During the Period January 1-December 31, 1948 


by Joun Me vite Jennincs, Librarian 


Liprarians, as well as their administrative colleagues in other spheres of 
institutional activity, have shrewdly cultivated the art of arranging their an- 
nual reports so as to present to the world as much a plea for future support as 
a recapitulation of their operations during the preceding year. The present 
report is admittedly unexceptional in that respect. And equally unexceptional 
is its underlying motif derived from the late Thomas Barbour’s assertion that 
“libraries die when they cease to grow.” Members of the profession have 
assiduously explored — and exploited — the implications of Mr. Barbour’s 
observation, and indeed it might well be applied to the subject in hand. It is 
fairly obvious that only through the alert and zealous action of its partisans 
will the Library of the Virginia Historical Society secure the nourishment 
needed to sustain its healthy augmentation. The following remarks are there- 
fore designed both to indicate what has been accomplished during the past 
twelve months (January through December, 1948), and to stress the oppor- 
tunities that present themselves for the future development of the collection. 

Growth, of course, especially where libraries are concerned, cannot be 
measured in purely physical terms. The growth of a library is a thoroughly 
complex phenomenon that involves qualities as well as quantities. Nor 
can the usefulness of a library be measured in simple figures. A complicated 
array of statistics showing that a large number of persons have appeared in 
its reading and search rooms and withdrawn books from its shelves fails to 
outweigh completely the fact that the same collection furnished the materials 
which enabled one scholar to launch effectively an important new contribu- 
tion to knowledge. Intangible factors such as these are peculiarly applicable 
when the subject is a specialized library comparable to that of the Virginia 


Historical Society. 
AccEssIONS 
The death in January, 1948, of our late president, Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, affected the Library as greatly as it did all other aspects of the 
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Society's institutional existence. Mr. Weddell’s long-range interest in the 
welfare of our research facilities is splendidly reflected in the fine propor- 
tions of his personal library which was obviously created with the express 
intent of supplementing that of the Society; in fact, Mr. Weddell frequently 
advised members of the staff not to purchase certain printed works since they 
were already in his own collection and would therefore eventually reach 
our shelves. As soon as the Executive Committee was notified that the 
Weddell executors had transferred this handsome legacy to our custody, 
the Library Subcommittee undertook to develop plans for its effective utiliza- 
tion. A study of the over-all needs of the Society led to the decision that 
certain categories of materials would be withdrawn from Virginia House 
and added to the general collection at the Lee House. Approximately 250 
volumes of vitally needed reference works (for example, The Cambridge 
History of English Literature; The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary; 
Mantle Fielding’s Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors and Engravers; 
The Dictionary of National Biography; The Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature; The Cambridge Modern History, and so on) had been 
transferred by January 1, 1949, and an equal number were awaiting 
processing. 

Mr. Weddell’s collection of recently printed Virginiana was extensive 
and promises to fill many of the gaps in the general library heretofore oc- 
casioned by the lack of adequate book purchase funds. The Library of the 
Society has probably never been able to keep abreast of the times, particularly 
within the recent years that have witnessed such a printed flood of Virginiana 
and general Americana pouring from the presses. Financial inability to cope 
with the problem has forced us to rely ultimately on the generosity of our 
members and friends, who, we gratefully note, have done their best to justify 
the confidence thus placed. But this procedure has kept the resources of the 
printed collection at least a generation behind their possible strength, and 
will continue to mitigate the usefulness of the collection until sufficient 
funds are annually made available for the purchase of books. 

The innumerable rare items contained in Mr. Weddell’s bequest will 
add distinction to the array of biblographical treasures already in the So- 
ciety’s possession. It is impossible in this brief survey to convey an adequate 
conception of the printed rarities which his indefatigable passion for the 
history of his native state led him to collect. Among the scarce pieces of 
Virginiana can be noted four different editions of Robert Beverley’s History 
of Virginia (London, 1705; Paris, 1707; Amsterdam, 1707, and London, 
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1722); a fine copy of Edward Beyer’s Album of Virginia ([Richmond, 
1858] together with the rarely encountered octavo text; Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire’s Mémoire Status et Prospectus Concernant L’Académie des 
Sciences et Beaux Arts des Etats-Unis de L’Amérique Etablie a Richmond 
(Paris, 1788); Keith’s History of the British Plantations (London, 1738); 
Wither’s Chronicles of Border Warfare (Clarksburg, 1831); the printed 
script of Mrs. Plowden’s opera Virginia (London, 1800), and Francisco 
Alvarez’ Noticia del Establecimiento y Poblacion de las Colonies Inglesas 
en la America Septentrional (Madrid, 1778). 

The Weddell bequest also strengthens the holdings of the Society in 
several fields of corollary interest. Our collection, for example, was noticeably 
weak in its resources touching the English antecedents of Virginian architec- 
ture. Mr. Weddell’s keen appreciation of the arts, however, led him to form 
a body of architectural studies that provides a stout nucleus for the future 
expansion of our holdings. Due to his wisdom and foresight, we now have 
an array of stately folios embracing such monumental investigations as 
H. A. Tipping’s English Homes, Joseph Nash’s Mansions of England in the 
Olden Time, Charles Richardson’s Studies from Old English Mansions, 
Charles Latham’s In English Homes, Garner and Stratton’s The Domestic 
Architecture of England During the Tudor Period, and comparable studies. 
We still lack, I might point out, many of the important early treatises that 
almost certainly influenced the trends of architectural taste in colonial 
Virginia (for example, Kip’s Britannia Illustrata, Salmon’s Palladio 
Londinensis, Wotten’s Elements of Architecture, and so forth). Since the 
acquisition of these latter works is beyond the scope of our limited means, 
we can only hope that 2 new Maecenas will step into the breach occasioned 
by Mr. Weddell’s untimely death. 

A half-dozen other fields of literature in the general library could be 
mentioned that have been enriched through the Weddell bequest. Our 
collection of the belles-lettres, for example, was surprisingly deficient, and 
failed utterly to indicate the impressive potentialities of Virginia’s unpro 
literary past. The Weddell collection fortunately contains a fair representa- 
tion of the works of Amalie Rives, Thomas Nelson Page, Ellen Glasgow, 
Mary Johnston, Marion Harland, James Branch Cabell, Alexander Car- 
ruthers, John Pendleton Kennedy, Willa Cather, Thomas Dixon, Edgar 
Allan Poe, William Wirt, and other Virginian writers f note. Still another 
segment of the Weddell library helps augment the Society’s resources 
touching botany, gardening and the kindred arts; here might be noted John 
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Clayton’s (or rather, Johann Gronovius’) Flora Virginica (Lugduni, 1743); 
Battey Langley’s New Principles of Gardening (London, 1728); two edi- 
tions of Mrs. Elizabeth Wirt’s Flora’s Dictionary (Baltimore, 1837 and 
1855), and similar works. Mr. Weddell’s tastes were far-ranging, so there 
is hardly an aspect of Virginian history that is not touched by some rare 
and valuable work in his collection; its full extent is yet to be explored. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Landon R. Funsten, we were permitted to 
select from the library of the late Miss Annie Minor of Richmond any 
printed books and manuscripts needed to round out our general collections. 
We obtained from this source a number of books bearing the autograph 
signature of the celebrated Confederate, Captain Sally L. Tompkins; a 
remarkably fine collection (approximately 5,500 pieces) of papers touching 
the Randolph, Lightfoot and Minor families, and approximately 50 printed 
volumes of scarce nineteenth-century Virginiana. Among the interesting 
items received in the donation was a presentation copy of William H. 
Parker's Elements of Seamanship (Richmond, 1864) marked with the 
printed book-label of the “C.S. School Ship Patrick Henry,” and the manu- 
script journal kept by Lieutenant Robert D. Minor, U.S.N. (later C.S.N.) 
during his cruise to Japan with Admiral Perry in 1852-53. 

Dr. B. R. Wellford presented to the Society his unparalleled collection 
of eighteenth-century Virginian paper currency. The collection contains 
118 examples of individual denominations (that is, no duplication among 
the denominations when arranged by date of authorization) covering the 
period 1760-81, plus a supplementary collection of similar notes from eleven 
of the other thirteen original colonies. Thanks to Dr. Wellford, we now 
have the finest collection of early Virginian paper notes in existence, which 
is altogether fitting and proper. The same generous donor gave to the 
Library a collection of early nineteenth-century Virginian manuscripts which 
contains miscellaneous letters and documents signed by such luminaries 
as Joseph Carrington Cabell, G. W. P. Custis, William H. Fitzhugh, 
Thomas W. Gilmer and Abel P. Upshur; there are 44 pieces in this latter 
group. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Evans Wingo of Richmond added 
to our collection of sheet music some 30 Confederate items not previously 
held by the Society. Our Confederate holdings received additional boosts 
during the year from Mr. Philip W. Porter of Cleveland, Ohio, who pre- 
sented 106 letters written by or to Confederate prisoners stationed at Camp 
Chase, Ohio; and from Mrs. Charles Baird, Jr., of Marshall, Virginia, who 
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donated several letters addressed to the famous Virginian novelist, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison (Constance Cary) by Fitzhugh Lee in 1861-62. The 
Maine Historical Society sent us 52 original documents removed from 
Fairfax Courthouse by Federal troops during the War Between the States. 
We have almost become accustomed to gestures of this sort, for every year 
sees looted material returned to our custody by Northern friends. We 
were frankly astonished, though, to receive through the good offices of the 
Smithsonian Institution a collection of letters and documents forwarded by 
Madame Anne Hohn of Bremerhaven, Germany. This donation, consisting 
of 46 pieces, contained a series of letters written back to Germany Cin Ger- 
man) by a Federal soldier stationed in Virginia during the conflict, and 
also several eighteenth-century documents touching the Revolutionary 
War in Virginia. The full story behind this extraordinary gift is yet to be 
fathomed. The Chester County (Pennsylvania) Historical Society sent 
us a collection of approximately 80 mounted photographs taken in Virginia 
immediately after the close of the War Between the States. One of the 
highlights of this donation turned out to be a hitherto unknown view of 
Mannsfield, the Bernard family-seat in Spotsylvania County which was 
destroyed during the campaign around Fredericksburg; only one other 
photograph of this great eighteenth-century mansion has ever come to light. 

A number of family Bibles and prayer-books were added to our already 
extensive holdings. Through Mr. Landon R. Funsten we secured those of 
the Randolph, Lightfoot and Minor families. The John Dunlop Bible and 
the Maitland-Harrison-Poythress-Pollak-Devereux Bible were presented by 
Miss Martha Spotswood of Petersburg, Virginia; the Harman family Bible 
was deposited by Mr. J. N. Harman, Jr., of Welch, West Virginia, and the 
Benjamin Browder Bible was given by Miss Elizabeth Van L. Tuck of 
Virgilina, Virginia. The family of Mrs. John Hampden Chamberlayne 
presented to the Society the prayer-book of General Robert E. Lee, a cher- 
ished relic which had formerly been in our custody merely on temporary loan. 

The Society received from Mr. Littleton Wickham of Richmand, Vir- 
ginia, the political correspondence (approximately 2,000 pieces) of Colonel 
William F. Wickham, one of the most active members of the Republican 
Party in Virginia during the latter half of the nineteenth-century, and 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Thomas N. Williamson a collection of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth-century manuscripts (92 pieces) which 
included several items concerning Thomas Jefferson and George Washing- 
ton. And though we seldom purchase manuscripts, we could not pass up 
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the opportunity of securing g letters addressed to the Reverend Charles 
W. Andrews during the period 1847-55 by liberated slaves residing in 
Liberia. 

Our modest book appropriation fund permitted the acquisition of a num- 
ber of badly needed reference works, the most important single accession 
being a complete set of Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America. This great compilation is still the cornerstone of American bib- 
liography, and has already proved its inestimable worth in the daily routine 
of our research operations. We lack, however, many of the important bib- 
liographical tools needed to facilitate the work of our own staff and the 
historical investigations of visiting scholars (for example, Lowndes’ Manual 
of Bibliography; the Church Catalogue; the printed Library of Congress 
catalogue, and so forth). 

All in all, approximately 625 books and pamphlets were added to the 
main library at the Lee House during the year, which brings the total hold- 
ings up to 35,428 volumes. The Virginia House library, now a division 
of the general library, contains some 14,000 items, and the Battle Abbey 
collection of Confederate material, the third and final segment of the general 
library, contains approximately 6,000 items. The total printed resources of 
the Society therefore number approximately 55,428 books and pamphlets. 
The Library is currently receiving, mainly through exchange facilities, 96 
different serial publications. We added to our manuscript collection approxi- 
mately 8,000 pieces, thereby bringing the total holdings up to 40,000 items 
(this latter figure is tentative, and will in all probability he revised after 
these materials are completely surveyed). Some 126 photographs, engrav- 
ings and broadsides were added to the print collection. There were no major 
newspaper accessions during the year. 


STORAGE 


Shortly after I assumed my duties as Librarian in June, 1948, I realized 
that a complete physical reorganization of the main collection of books 
at the Lee House was a pressing necessity. And as this obviously entailed 
the handling of practically every volume in the Library, the opportunity 
was seized to withdraw any unnecessary duplicates that could not be corre- 
lated with our fields of interest. This was a highly interesting project, for 
it brought to light a number of remarkable bibliographical rarities. Since 
all of the books in the special collections carried ample identifying plates, 
their physical segregation as distinct groups was both needless and admin- 
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istratively inconvenient. The entire working collection was therefore or- 
ganized as one unit in accordance with the Library of Congress classifica- 
tion schedules. In this connection, I would be exceedingly derelict in my 
duty if I failed to point out the great need for additional shelving facilities at 
the Lee House. Anyone who has dealt with librarians realizes that this plea 
was inevitable. Yet our plans for concentrating the Society’s research ma- 
terials at this centre — the present dispersion of resources in three different 
repositories is disadvantageous from every standpoint — will entail a dou- 
bling of the present stack capacity. We sorely need proper facilities for the 
shelving and display of the rare book collection, as its treasures are one of 
the Society's most distinguished features. The reference collection which 
is being organized on the mezzanine of the stack area already threatens to 
overflow the entire search room, which itself has comfortable accommoda- 
tions for only three users at a time. If the future expansion of the Library 


is to be guided, these problems will have to be solved. 


CATALOGUING 


With the good assistance of Mrs. Cushman and Mr. Fleming in the 
main library, and Miss Wooldridge in the manuscript collection, gratify- 
ing strides have been made in bringing under control large sections of the 
Society's uncatalogued resources. During the past year a total of 2,495 
Library of Congress cards and 185 typed cards were added to the cata- 
logue of printed books. In all, approximately 2,100 volumes have been 
catalogued or added to cards already in the dictionary catalogue. But well 
over 2,500 volumes of uncatalogued material, as well as a large collection 
of pamphlets and the entire contents of Battle Abbey, remain to absorb 
our attention during the coming year. We have also compiled a partial 
checklist of our serial holdings, thus simplifying the servicing of an ex- 
tremely troublesome category of printed produce. The catalogue of asso- 
ciation items has been regularly augmented by typed cards covering all 
books of this character entered in the main catalogue. Over 1,600 typed 
cards have been added to the catalogue of manuscripts, covering the Barton 
Wise Papers (106 pieces); the Joynes Papers (294 pieces); the Camp 
Chase-Johnson Island Confederate Papers (115 pieces); the Adams Papers 
(216) pieces); the Madame Anne Hohn Papers (46 pieces), and the 
Ellis Papers (127 pieces). We still lack a general guide both to our manu- 
script and printed resources — this being a great desideratum which I hope 
to see fulfilled in the not-distant future. 
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BINDING AND REPAIR 


Two important groups of manuscripts, the Adams Papers and the Ellis 
Papers, were expertly restored during the past twelve months by Mr. W. J. 
Barrow of Richmond. In view of the tremendous backlog of unbound 
printed material in the Library, however, it is disappointing to report that 
only 62 volumes of serials were bound during the year. Funds for this un- 


spectacular, but highly important, purpose are sorely needed. 


Uses oF THE Liprary 


The Library was not used as extensively in 1948 as we hope it will be 
in the future. The collection is of course specialized, and will never attract 
a great throng of users. But as was earlier pointed out, the use of the Li- 
brary cannot be assessed solely on the basis of the number of persons who 
appear in its search room. This would fail to take into account the flood 
of written requests, as well as the innumerable telephone calls, for assistance 
daily received at the Lee House. We sometimes think that the number 
of foolish questions outweigh the sensible, and we never cease to be con- 
fused and bewildered by one type of user who refuses to divulge his exact 
wants, but prefers to mask his inquiry under a series of round-about and 
irrelevant observations. 

Our reference services, I might add, are limited only by the wide ex- 
panses of Virginian history: a school-teacher wants material on the sites 
in Richmond frequented by Indians during the seventeenth century; an 
employee of the State Department of Education needs an engraving of 
the Massacre of 1622; a graduate student preparing his doctoral disser- 
tation is anxious to locate William Byrd’s letter discussing the. discovery of 
coal in Virginia in 1701; a novelist is bent on securing a list of “genteel” 
hotels operating in Richmond in the year 1863; a print collector desires 
a key to the figures portrayed in the celebrated engraving entitled “The 
Burial of Latane,” and a learned institution wants us to verify the biblio- 
graphical points of a scarce piece of Virginiana. These and hundreds of 
similar questions taxed our ingenuity throughout the year; indeed, massag- 
ing the pulse of Virginia’s history is a major operation. 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, whose research assistant, Dr. Gertrude 
Richards, is one of our most indefatigable users, paid the Society a pleas- 
ing compliment in Volume Two of his recently published George Wash- 
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ington (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948). Our members will 
be interested in the following excerpt taken from page 413: 


The resources of the Virginia Historical Society ought to be to every such organi- 
zation an inspiration and a reproach, because they show how much can be done with 
little money by persons genuinely devoted to the preservation of valuable papers. 
As recently as 1927, the total annual income of the Virginia Historical Society did 
not exceed $9,800. For many years it was less than that; but the scholarly secretaries 
of the society, each in his turn, collected source materials that otherwise would in 
many instances have been lost. Underpaid assistants painfully copied in longhand, 
sometimes even with a pencil, private documents lent the Society. There could be 
no better proof of the value of these fine services than the frequency with which 
“VHS” appears after the name of a particular collection in the appended list [of 
bibliographical notes]. 


The fact that our resources facilitated Dr. Freeman’s great undertaking 
is the source of highest gratification to us all. His comments on what has 
been accomplished in the past with pathetically limited means leads one 
to ponder on how much greater the achievement might have been had 
adequate funds supported the effort. 


STAFF 


Up until June 15, 1948, both the manuscript and printed collections of the 
Library were under the capable supervision of Miss Ellen Wooldridge. Her 
ability to cope with these responsibilities has been one of the great good 
fortunes of the Society. After my arrival on the above date, Miss Wool- 
dridge began to devote her main attentions to the manuscript collection; 
she is still, however, the mainspring of our reference services. Mrs. Robert 
Cushman, more through her interest in the Society than for any other pos- 
sible reason, has continued her part-time cataloguing activities both in the 
main library at the Lee House and in the Weddell library at Virginia House. 
Mr. James A. Fleming joined the staff as a general assistant in September. 
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THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL 
to 


GENERAL ROBERT EDWARD LEE 


in the 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


As the Washington Cathedral goes forward in building, it promises to 
become truly a national shrine. In an era of short term planning, its spires 
stand out on the skyline of Washington City comparable to the dome of 
the Capitol and the Washington Monument —a building for the ages. 
The type of construction set up by the architects ensures that the edifice 
shall endure for a thousand years to come. Indeed, engineering authorities 
say it is difficult to predict the disintegration of such a structure. In his- 
torical terms the prospect for this great church on Mount Saint Alban is 
that five hundred years from now it will be the Westminster Abbey of 
America. 

When the ideas of honoring the great men of our nation and especially 
of memorializing our soldiers were introduced into the Cathedral plan, then 
the appeal to the American people became universal. In the Patriots’ tran- 
scept, the memorial to all men who have fought for this country, foot- 
soldier and chief-of-staff are to be honored all together. The records of 
the Cathedral make certain that no soldier’s service need go unappreciated. 

To Washington, Wilson, Jefferson, and Madison great personal me- 
morials have been erected already. Now the opportunity to erect a fitting 
memorial to Robert E. Lee here in this great sanctuary has been presented 
to the people of the South. By whom else could this work be so significantly 
or lovingly done? Where else could it be so advantageously placed as here, 
in the city now not only the capital of the United States, but of the world 
—a mecca for the footsteps of posterity — here where thousands go who 
will never cross the Potomac to see the South’s veneration of Lee as evi- 
denced at Stratford and Lexington? 

To Lee —a great soldier to be placed in his proper rank among soldiers, 
a great patriot to represent his native state and the Confederate States of 
America in their proper perspective in the nation’s history, a great church- 
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man to have fitting recognition in his chosen church — this memorial of 
memorials catches the interest and imagination of all true Southerners 
everywhere. 

The proposed memorial is to be one of the niches of the outer wall of 
the Cathedral — a generously proportioned, self-contained unit. The physi- 
cal dimensions — such as serve for a small chapel — are commensurate with 
the great significance of the memorial. The approximate measurements 
are twelve feet from side to side, fourteen feet from front to back, twenty 
feet from marble floor to vaulted stone ceiling. Containing four vaulted 
arches, a completely vaulted ceiling, and a stained glass window, the niche 
is made up of the most beautiful component parts of cathedral art and 
architecture. 

The newly assigned location on the south aisle of the great nave gives 
the Lee Niche a prominent place near the center of the church where 
thousands pass each week. This portion of the building is to be the next 
bay put under construction. With foundations already finished, this lo- 
cation has the great charm of promise of completion while those who are 
to give the inspiration and endowment may see the realization of their plan. 

Even as the eye is the window of the heart, so is the niche the organ of 
that muted light which is the atmosphere of cathedrals. The double lancet 
window of the Lee Niche, lit by the southern sun through all the daylight 
hours, will look out over the Bishop’s Garden on the brow of Mount Saint 
Alban toward the Potomac and Arlington. The design stained upon the 
windows will be based upon the life of General Lee. The measurements 
of the glass will be approximately four feet in width by five in height. 

Into the base stone on the wall below the window will be carved an 
inscription acceptable to the Lee Memorial Committee and the Cathedral 
authorities. Lighting will be provided to show these words to the greatest 
advantage. Executed with the consummate skill of the stone-cutter’s art 
seen throughout every detail of the Cathedral, this carving will add artistic 
interest to the niche as well as declare its meaning and purpose. 

It can be literally said of this memorial that those who honor their coun- 
try’s patriots, in so doing perpetuate themselves in the memory of posterity. 
Of few other memorials can it be said that without being lost in the total 
endowment, each contribution will stand on its own identity. The great 
Cathedral book, planned to carry the names of all donors, will give evi- 
dence to future generations as to whom this memorial to our great Con- 
federate is from. The records of this book will contain not only the names 
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of the contributors but will also memorialize the Confederate soldier and 
World War soldier whom the donor wishes to honor. Should a person 
wish to include two or more sons or friends or relatives of Confederate an- 
cestry, additional contributions may be made. This book should compose 
in its rolls a great body of patriotic Confederates — past, present, and future. 

The book is to be placed in the niche, attached to a suitable table, and 
provided with adequate lighting. The paper and binding are to be of 
material to withstand time and use. The illumination and script of this 
book will be of such beauty, significance, and legibility as to comport with 
its timeless importance. With every consideration being made to insure its 
lasting qualities, the replacement of this volume, when that need arises, 
will be provided for in the permanent endowment set aside for the main- 
tenance of the niche. 

For two decades the United Daughters of the Confederacy have been 
considering this great Confederate memorial — that here, where the nation’s 
heroes are to be honored side by side, the patriotism of the Confederacy 
shall have recognition. No boy from either side of the line must ever stand 
in this great gathering of soldiers and wonder at the absence of a Southern 
hero. One must be there lest the question be: were the men who wore 
the Gray really patriots; did they fight for their country to keep it the way 
their forebears founded it? They were and they did; and, for their sake, 


‘their beloved leader must have place where the great spirits of our nation’s 


history are to be enshrined. 

As long as eighteen years ago the U.D.C. was looking toward this project. 
According to the minutes of the thirty-fifth annual convention of the Texas 
Division at Lubbock, October 1931, Mrs. Oscar Barhold, past president 
of the Division, recommended that “a fitting memorial to General Lee be 
placed in the Washington Cathedral.” So well was the recommendation 
received that Mrs. C. C. Cameron, also a past president of the Division, 
moved that Mrs. Barthold be given a rising vote of thanks for bringing the 
proposal to the convention. 

However, it was the opinion of the General Convention, meeting in 
Jacksonville, Florida, in November 1931, that until the projects in hand 
were completed, this great undertaking should be held in mind as a future 
memorial. 

At Jackson, Mississippi the 1946 General Convention of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy instructed Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky of Troy, Alabama, 
ex-president general of the society, to consult the authorities of the Wash- 
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ington Cathedral in regard to the placing of a bronze memorial plaque 
in the crypt honoring General Lee. 

Canon Merritt F. Williams, now Dean of the Cathedral, replied to Mrs. 
Bashinsky’s inquiry saying that only a memorial commensurate with Gen- 
eral Lee’s position among the nation’s great men would be acceptable to 
the Cathedral. In keeping with the memorial to Washington and Wilson, 
the Lee Niche was proposed. 

The proposal was presented by Mrs. Bashinsky to the General Conven- 
tion of the U.D.C. in Miami, Florida in 1947. The by-laws of the society 
provide that any appeal for more than five thousand dollars must be sub- 
mitted to the states for ratification or rejection. This procedure was to have 
been followed by a referendum to be taken in 1948. 

At this General Convention — held in Savannah, November 1948 — 
the referendum vote was taken defeating the Lee Memorial; but the project 
had not been submitted to all the states and the referendum could not be 
taken as an expression of the opinion of the general membership. Follow- 
ing this referendum, a recommendation was passed to extend the consider- 
ation of the memorial for one year, during which time the committee was 
instructed to make further studies, secure a more advantageous location 
for the niche, clarify and correct any objections, and report their new find- 
ings to the 1949 convention in New Orleans. 

To finance this memorial $45,000 must be raised by January 1, 1955. 
In that time every U.D.C. chapter must collect an amount equal to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents for each of its members. That is, a chapter 
of one hundred members must contribute a total of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars—as a minimum. With widespread interest outside 
the society, many contributions coming to the Chapters from individuals 
of Confederate ancestry who are not members themselves will serve to 
reduce the quota required for collection within the chapters. 

The quota required of the Texas Division has been underwritten, thus 
guaranteeing its collection. Many cash donations have been received by 
Mrs. Bashinsky from Southern people in all parts of the country, evidenc- 
ing their desire to be included in this great Confederate memorial. 

The work of the Lee Memorial Committee for 1949 is to make certain 
that the information about this great project be carried to every person who 
could possibly want to be included. Today there are many people who still 
adhere to or are returning to the principles of government for which Gen- 


eral Lee fought. They, recognizing historical justice, will want to help 


. 
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make certain that here in the Westminster Abbey of America a record shall 
be kept to show that those principles are still held to be tenable. 

In England every tourist hears and sees the story of the Barons of Runne- 
mede, who started the trend of government that has culminated in Britain’s 
present regime. However, little is seen or heard about the men — the 
greater lords of England — who stood with the king and lost the field on 
that momentous day in 1215. They, too, had principles. Seven hundred 
years ago those soldiers — victor and vanquished — were also concerned 
that, as in the terms of our Declaration of Independence, other men should 
understand and be sympathetic with their position, but the victor told the 
tale — in text and monument. 

Today we must take our place in current affairs if we would be thought 
of down the centuries as having mattered in our day — or as having lived 
at all. To have a personal part in an undertaking that will further the 
building of our nation’s most timeless shrine, that will include many thou- 
sands of Southern people yet identify each one, and bear witness to our 
patriotism when “like our sires our sons are gone,” that is as nearly to touch 
immortality as any mortal can. 


Proposep Lee MemoriaL ComMMITTEE, 
Untrep DauGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY, 


Mrs. L. M. Basuinsxy, Chairman, 
Troy, Alabama 
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GENEALOGY 


NOTES ON THE GOSNOLD FAMILY 
by Warner F. Goox1n* 


I 


Asour the time that Columbus was discovering America, there was born 
in the valley of the Finn in the county of Suffolk, England, a Robert Gos- 
nold. He was to become the patriarch of a family seated at Otley and 
spreading out into the surrounding villages. In his last will and testament 
he bequeathed to his latest infant greatgrandchild, Bartholomew Gosnold, 
a nest egg of £20, one of eight similar bequests to the children of his grand- 
sons. The family flourished into greatness, and allied itself with the power- 
ful in the land. 

Like the river Finn, debouching into the tidewaters of the Deben a few 
miles from his home, this scion of the family, Bartholomew, went down 
to the sea. In the prime of life he became a moving spirit — a contemporary 
called him “the first mover” — of the expedition that began the settlement 
of this country at Jamestown, where he lies in a forgotten grave. 

This is the story told by a printed pedigree chart of the Gosnold family 
in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. The manuscript original 
of this chart was made in 1890 by a proud descendant of the Gosnolds, 
Charles Frederick Gosnold of Norwich, England, whose name appears 
prominently on the next to the last line of the printed version. 

An eminent Suffolk antiquarian, Mr. Charles Partridge of Stowmarket, 
learned of this chart in 1906, while the compiler was still living, hale and 
hearty, at the age of eighty-five. At that time, under date of July 2, 1906, 
a nephew of the elderly Mr. Gosnold wrote to Mr. Partridge of his uncle's 
“pardonable pride” in the pedigree. “It hangs on the wall of his dining- 
room,” the nephew continued, “and he guards it most jealously.” Mr. Par- 
tridge was later able to borrow the chart for study, and gives these facts 


*The Rev. Warner F. Gookin, retired, has been engaged in research work on behalf of the 
Dukes County Historical Society, in regard to Batholomew Gosnold’s discovery of the island of 
Martha’s Vine off the coast of Massachusetts. He is the author of Capawack alias Martha's 


Vineyard, published by the Society at Edgartown, Mass., 1947. 
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concerning it in an article in the East Anglian Daily Times of March 6, 
1926, a copy of which he kindly sent the present writer. 

Nothing has been learned as to when and where this chart was printed. 
It bears no identifying legend. The Virginia Historical Society seems to 
have no information about it, other than that this copy, in its present torn 
condition, was received from the late John Stewart Bryan. On the last line, 
there is an entry of the death in 1927 of Frederick Lionel Gosnold, the 
nephew of the compiler, with whom Mr. Partridge was in correspondence 
a few years earlier. It is plain, therefore, that the chart was printed less 
than twenty-two years ago, after the death of the last known owner of it. 
No available English correspondent has been able to locate any surviving 
member of the family in Norwich, nor shed any light on the printing of 
this pedigree. 

The pedigree itself as printed begins with a John Gosnold of 1440, and 
comes down five centuries to the Norwich family group of the compiler. 
The earlier part of it reproduces almost exactly the Davy pedigree of the Gos- 
nolds in his unpublished work, Collection of Pedigrees of Suffolk Families, 
Additional MS 19,133 in the British Museum. This tremendous compila- 
tion by David Elisha Davy made over a century ago, is highly authoritative, 
but must be used with caution. It was undertaken without the advantage 
of more recent transcriptions of parish registers and wills, essential for 
checking family traditions. Davy was badly informed, in particular, on 
the immediate family of Bartholomew Gosnold. Fortunately, it has been 

ible to complete the correction of Davy’s errors by the recent discovery 
of three wills of relatives of Bartholomew's wife, Mary Golding. 

Recent studies of this pedigree and of the sources now available for the 
correction of its details, have been found to dispel much of the obscurity 
that has surrounded Bartholomew Gosnold in the minds of historians. He 
and his work emerge from these studies as much more significant in the 


beginnings of Virginia than has hitherto been supposed. 
II 


In the list of some of those to reach Jamestown in the first company, as 
given in the Second Part of John Smith’s Map of Virginia, the name An- 
thony Gosnold occurs twice. One of these “gentlemen” was drowned in 
1609; of the other nothing beyond the name is reported in this early record.’ 


1Edward Arber, ed., Travels and Works of John Smith (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1910), 
PP: 93-94; 143- 
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There is no reason to doubt the tradition that the Anthony Gosnold lost 
with a boat full of companions was a brother of Bartholomew Gosnold, 
although there seems to be no direct evidence for the identification. It 
is known that Bartholomew's father, Anthony Gosnold of Clopton and 
Grundisburgh, Suffolk, had two sons, the younger bearing his own name. 
Bartholomew is first mentioned in the will of his greatgrandfather, Robert 
Gosnold the Elder, of Otley, dated 20 October, 1572.’ Because of the date 
of his matriculation at Cambridge University, 1587, the usual age at entry 
being sixteen, it would appear that Bartholomew had been born in 1571.° 
He appears in this will as the only child of Anthony. Seven years later, 
in the will of the greatgrandfather’s widow, Ann Doggett (Bacon) Gos- 
nold, dated 20 July, 1578, a brother Anthony and five sisters appear with 
Bartholomew.* No further record of this Anthony has been found in 
Suffolk sources, but as all the others of this name in Bartholomew’s family 
have been otherwise placed, it is reasonable to assume that he survived to 
accompany his older brother to Virginia. 

The second Anthony Gosnold of the Virginia list is correctly called the 
“Younger,” although he was not, as Alexander Brown mistakenly assumed, 
the son of Bartholomew's brother, who was aged thirty-three or less, and 
not old enough to have had a son on the expedition.* This younger Anthony 
was the son of Bartholomew’s deceased cousin, Robert Gosnold IV of Otley. 
His identification is well attested by the will of his grandfather (1615), 
by the Records of the Virginia Company (1621), and by the Davy Pedigree 
of the Gosnold Family in the British Museum.® 

Robert Gosnold III of Otley, Bartholomew’s uncle, outlived most of his 
children. His eldest son and heir, Robert Gosnold IV, married Amy Forth 
and died before her remarriage in 1597 to Edward Warde, having had 
six or seven children, including Robert Gosnold V, and his brother Anthony 
who went to Virginia.’ The latter by plausible estimates from known dates 
seems to have been born shortly before 1590, and was therefore probably 
not over eighteen, and more likely younger, when he sailed on the expedi- 


2Proved, P.C.C. 6 Martyn; abstract in N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, LVI, 402. 

3]. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, Eng., 1922). 

4Proved, Cons. of Norwich, Reg. Woodstock 140. Abstract, N. E. Register, LVIII, 311. 

5Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890), II, Brief Biog. 

and Bio hy, , p. 87. Recor t irginia Compan London ashington, D. C.., 
Families, , British Museum, Add. MS. 19, 133. 

7Joseph James Muskett, Suffolk Manorial Families, Vol. I (Exeter, 1900), p. 120. 
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tion in 1606. His older brother, Robert Gosnold V, married on February 
20, 1609-10, Ann Talmache, of the famous Suffolk family, and became lord 
of the manor of Otley on his grandfather's death in 1615.° 

In the will of his grandfather, dated 15 August 1615, there is a legacy: 
“To Anthony Gosnold, my grandchild, now in Virginia, £100, if he shall 
return within one year after my decease.” This, the equivalent of $8,000 
to $10,000 in present currency, did not bring the young man back to Eng- 
land, doubtless because he hoped for greater gain from his Virginia venture. 

In October, 1621, Anthony appeared with a petition before the Court 
of the Virginia Company in London. The minutes of the Committee for 
October 30, 1621, record the Court's recognition of Anthony’s right to two 
shares of land for his original investment of £25, and another share “for 
his personal adventure to Virginia some sixteen years since upon his own 
charge.” Upon proof, Anthony was also to be granted the lands of “two 
kinsmen that died long since seized of land in Virginia, who by their last 
will gave him their said land.” (Probates of these wills of Bartholomew and 
his brother have not been found.) 

By request, one of Anthony’s shares was to be delivered to his brother 
Robert Gosnold, and another to Roger Castle. The latter was evidently 
the brother-in-law of Robert’s wife, Ann Talmache, as a Roger Castle had 
married Mary Talmache, sister of Ann.’ 

The final decision of the Committee recorded in the minutes was a rec- 
ommendation that Anthony’s case be referred to the “committee appointed 
for rewarding men upon their good deserving,” in view of his “long and 
hard service for many years together in the condition of a servant, notwith- 
standing he ought to have been free.” What a story this would have been, 
if only it had been recorded! Sixteen years of the colony’s darkest years — 
more light on his older kinsmen, Bartholomew and his brother — Anthony’s 
own survival of the fevers and of the “starving time,” with an account of 
his service to the successive leaders of the colony — all this would have been 
a most illuminating document of the founding of this nation. 

Anthony’s unbounded faith in the Virginia adventure appears finally 
in his request for a patent to himself and “divers worthy gentlemen” intend- 
ing “at their own charge to transport one hundred persons to Virginia there 
to plant and inhabit.” Apparently, however, nothing came of this plan. 


8Walter C. Metcalfe, ed., Visitation of Suffolk (Exeter, 1882), p. 169; and Venn, Alumni 


Cantab. 
9Metcalfe, Visitation Suffolk, p. 169. 
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On his mother’s side, as a son of Amy Forth, Anthony Gosnold was a 
second cousin of John Forth of Great Stambridge, whose daughter and sole 
heiress became the first wife of John Winthrop, later Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony. She died in 1615. 

Shortly after his return to England, on May 2, 1623, Anthony Gosnold 
married Margaret Risby, widow of John Betts of Eye, Suffolk. She was 
a sister of Elizabeth Risby, who became the second wife of John Winthrop 
of Groton (1547-1613), brother of Adam Winthrop and uncle of the 
Massachusetts Bay Governor. Both of these daughters are mentioned in 
the will of their father, Robert Risby, who died in 1557 at the age of 
twenty-eight.” 

Anthony is reported in the Davy pedigree to have been married a second 
time, to a Mary Barrington of Colchester, but this has not been confirmed. 
His residence is given as Clopton, near Otley. The date of his death is 
unknown, as no burial record or will has been found. 


Ill 


Matthew Scrivener arrived in Virginia on January 8, 1608, brought by 
Captain Newport with the “first supply.”"" He was immediately made a 
member of the Council, which at that time had been depleted to Ratcliffe, 
Martin, and John Smith. From the frequent reference to his activities 
during the ensuing year in the early narratives, it is evident that Scrivener 
became a vigorous leader whose aid was valued highly by Newport and 
Smith. He was drowned, January 7, 1609, on the unfortunate expedition 
which cost the lives of Anthony Gosnold and nine others.” The narratives 
give no hint of Matthew Scrivener’s antecedents in England, nor suggest 
any reason for placing an untried newcomer in a position of authority as 
soon as he landed. 

Genealogical sources reveal that Matthew Scrivener was of an armigerous 
family, the second son of Ralph Scrivener of Ipswich, and younger brother 
of the heir, John Scrivener of Sibton. In 1576, Ralph Scrivener, Matthew’s 
father, bought the manor of Bridge Place in Coddenham, and later two 
other manors in the same village. On his death in 1607, John Scrivener 
his son became lord of these three manors."* 


10Muskett, Suff. Man. Fam., 1, Forth, pp. 118 ff., Risby, p. 73. 

11Arber, John Smith, pp. 23 and ror. 

12[bid., p. 143. 

13Metcalfe, Visitation Suffolk, Index, Scrivener of Sibton. 

14W. A. Copinger, The Manors of Suffolk, Vol. Il (Manchester, 1908), Coddenham, pp. 282 ff. 
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The standing of the Scrivener sons, as is usual in the Visitation pedi- 
gree, is indicated by the marriages of their generation. Matthew's sister 
Elizabeth married Sir Harbottle Wingfield of Crowfield, a hamlet close to 
Coddenham, no longer appearing on the maps. Sir Harbottle was a great 
grandson of Sir Anthony Wingfield, K.G. and Elizabeth Vere, sister of 
the fourteenth Earl of Oxford. Bartholomew Gosnold’s aunt, Ursula Naun- 
ton, was of this same descent, a granddaughter of Sir Anthony Wingfield, 
K.G., and therefore a first cousin of Elizabeth Scrivener’s father-in-law. It 
should be noted, however, that it is not known whether Elizabeth’s marriage 
into the Wingfield family took place shortly before or after her brother 
Matthew’s departure for Virginia. 

Sir Harbottle Wingfield’s mother, Elizabeth Risby, was a daughter of 
Thomas Risby and Jane Harbottle. Elizabeth Risby was a first cousin of 
the two sisters, Margaret and Elizabeth Risby, who married respectively, 
Anthony Gosnold the Younger, and John Winthrop of Groton, uncle of the 
Governor of the Massachusetts colony. 

John Scrivener, the heir, married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
Gilford Walsingham of Scadbury, parish of Chislehurst, county Kent. 
Scadbury was the family seat of Sir Francis Walsingham, but the relation- 
ship of Gilford Walsingham to Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of State has 
not been determined. The Visitation pedigree names only one child of 
John Scrivener’s marriage, Judith, aged one year in 1612. This suggests 
that John’s younger brother could not have been much over twenty-one 
when he sailed for Virginia in 1607. (John Smith in that year was aged 
twenty-seven.) Matthew Scrivener is entered in this Visitation pedigree 
of 1612 as having died without issue. 

In 1612, John Scrivener sold his manor of Bridge Place in Coddenham 
to the Rev. Richard Hakluyt; the famous geographer and one of the in- 
corporators of the Virginia Company under the charter of 1606. Hakluyt 
bequeathed this manor with its numerous income-producing tenements 
and lands to his son, mentioning in his will that he had bought it “of John 
Scrivener, late of Barbican in the suburbs of the cittie of London.”™ It is 
reasonable to suppose that Hakluyt had had some part in the adventure to 
Virginia of Matthew Scrivener, John’s younger brother. 

John Scrivener had also inherited from his father two other manors in 
Coddenham — the manor of Pipps, and the manor of New Hall. It is re- 


15G. B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages (New York, 1928), p. 258; and 
Hakluyt Society Publications No. 7 (1850), p. 145, Hakluyt’s will. 
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corded that he sold the former of these two some years later to William 
Meadows of Witnesham, whose daughter in the next generation married 
Thomas Gosnold, a son of Bartholomew's cousin, Anthony Gosnold of 
Swilland. 

Coddenham was a village of at least six prosperous manors with a closely 
knit community of manorial owners, in which the Gosnolds and their 
kin were as well represented as the Scriveners. It is obvious that the Scriv- 
eners with their vested interests in Coddenham must therefore have come 
into contact with Bartholomew Gosnold and his brother Anthony through 
the Coddenham relatives of the Gosnolds, long before John and Matthew 
reached maturity. The clannish association of “county” families in that 
age makes this assumption not only reasonable but necessary. Coddenham 
is not more than five miles from Otley and Clopton, where the homes of 
Bartholomew’s branch of the family were located. 

Edmund Gosnold, brother of Bartholomew's greatgrandfather, had 
been a lifelong owner of the Priory, or Manor of Coddenham Vicarage. 
In 1557, he had turned it over to his son-in-law, Christopher Ungle, re- 
serving for himself and his wife according to his will of 1559 “a parlour 
and chamber over it.” In Bartholomew’s day, this manor had passed to 
William Ungle, second cousin of Bartholomew’s father. Edmund Gosnold 
mentions no son in his will; all of his lands went to sons-in-law. Two of 
his daughters had married brothers of the Kinnelmarsh family of Much 
Dunmowe, Essex. Their brother-in-law, Andrew Kinnelmarsh, the young- 
est son of the family and still a student at Cambridge when his father’s will 
was written in 1575, became some years thereafter the Vicar of Coddenham, 
which post he continued to occupy until after the years of Bartholomew’s 
activities."® 

An uncle of Bartholomew, his father’s brother John Gosnold, had also 
settled in Coddenham, marrying Catherine Kinnelmarsh, an older sister 
of the Vicar. His career was an unhappy one. Asa very young man, he had 
assisted two Coddenham men serving at the court of Queen Mary in their 
plot to bring about the arrest and execution at the stake of a fellow-servant 
named Thomas Spurdance, whose story is told in Fox’s Book of Martyrs."’ 
Thereafter, according to an old document giving the opinion of “old men 
of Coddenham,” although Mr. Gosnold had been rich in estate, he had 
“decayed little by little and left only a very small pittance to his children.” 


16Venn, Alumni Cantab. 
17The Book of Martyrs, by Mr. John Fox (London: Hart and Lewis, 1732), p. 830. 
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John’s son, however, Robert Gosnold, a first cousin of Bartholomew, 
turned out to be a redoubtable and colorful military captain. The high- 
lights of his life are to be gleaned from numerous state papers summarized 
in the Calendars, beginning with an incident that nearly wrecked his career 
early in the reign of James. He first kissed and then quarrelled with a 
young lady, who vented her spite by accusing him publicly of having made 
scurrilous remarks about King James’ health. Later in life, 1627 to 1630, 
in the reign of King Charles he is found entrusted with the supervision of 
the defensive forces gathered at the Landguard Fort, Harwich. Associated 
with Captain Robert Gosnold in this task were Sir John Poley and Captain 
Richard Saltonstall. Sir John Poley was a cousin of his by marriage to a 
daughter of his aunt Dorothy Gosnold and her husband, Sir John Gilbert 
of Finborough. 

These Coddenham relatives of Bartholomew and Anthony Gosnold — 
the Ungles, the Kinnelmarshes, and Captain Robert Gosnold — like the 
Rev. Richard Hakluyt, undoubtedly played some unrevealed part in the 
chain of circumstances and contacts that sent Matthew Scrivener to Vir- 
ginia. He and Anthony Gosnold, dying together in icy waters near James- 
town, had been youthful neighbors. Young in years, they were old friends 
sharing the great adventure. 


18Metcalfe, Visitation Suffolk, p. 202. 
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THE REVEREND WILLIAM WILKINSON 
of England, Virginia, and Maryland 


by Joun Goopwin Hernpon* 


In The Visitation of Berkshire, 1665-66' there is recorded the pedigree of 
the Wilkinsons descended from one Roger Wilkinson, of Barnesley, York- 
shire. It shows that one of his great-grandsons was Thomas, of Ealand, 
who died in 1603, leaving a son Gabriel, of Upper Winchenden, vicar of 
Bishops Wooburn, in co. Bucks, who married Margery, daughter of Richard 
Baker, of Uxbridge, co. Middlesex, and had Thomas, William, John Cap- 
parently died in infancy), Margaret, Mary, another John, Arthur, Richard, 
Matthew, Gabriel, and Robert. 

Concerning the aforementioned Reverend Gabriel Wilkinson, Foster's 
Alumni Oxfordiensis* says: 

Wilkinson, Gabriel, of Yorks, pleb. Merton College, matric. 25 Jan. 1593-4, aged 
17; B.A., 1 Dec. 1597; M.A., 7 July 1603; (s. Thomas, of Eland, Yorks); vicar of 
Wooburn, Bucks, 1614, until his death 17 Dec. 1658; father of Thomas and William 
1626, and perhaps of John 1620. 


Our first record of the son William reads thus:* 


Wilkinson, William, s. Gabriel, of Bishop Coberne [doubtless Wooburn was 
intended], Bucks, sacerd., Magdalen Hall, matric. entry 9 June 1626, aged 14; B.A., 
3 Feb. 1629-30; M.A., 25 Oct. 1632; brother of Thomas 1626. 


Lawrence C. Wroth, writing on “The First Sixty Years of the Church of 
England in Maryland, 1632-1692,” says: 


In all three of these churches which are said to have been built previous to 1642, 
that is, in Trinity, in Poplar Hall and in the church on St. Clement’s Manor, it is 


*Doctor John Goodwin Herndon, of Haverford College, is editor of Publications of the Gene- 
alogical Society of Pennsylvania and has been a frequent contributor to the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography. He has in course of preparation an extensive history of the Herndon 
family having published, in 1947, the first part thereof under the title The Herndon Family 
of Virginia. Volume One: The First Three Generations. 


157 Harleian Society Publications, 228. 

2Opus cit., p. 1633. 

3Ibid., p. 1635. 

4XI Maryland Historical Magazine, pp.1-41, esp. p. 15. 
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likely, as has been said, that the services were generally conducted by lay readers 
with an infrequent celebration of the Holy Communion by a Virginia clergyman 
[italics mine. J.G.H.] as an occasion to be looked forward to and long remembered 
by the devoted congregations. It cannot be said that there existed any organized 
parish life in the colony until the coming in 1650 of the Rev. William Wilkinson 
who officiated alternately at Poplar Hill and in the church at St. Mary’s. He con- 
tinued his incumbency until his death in 1663... . 


What Mr. Wroth may not have known is that Rev. William Wilkinson 
had been “a Virginia clergyman” from at last 1635 to 1646, and may well 
have been one of those who supplied at Poplar Hill or St. Mary's before 
he settled in Maryland in 1650. 

From the Virginia Land Patents’ we gain our first information about the 
coming of Mr. Wilkinson to Virginia. The complete abstract, with words 
spelled out instead of being copied with certain unfamiliar abbreviations 
employed in the original records, reads as follows:° 

WILLIAM WILKINSON, Minister, 700 acres in the Lower County of New 
Norfolk. Within Lynn Haven, commonly called Chesopeian River, upon a creek 
Westerly on [to lands of] Thomas Keeling and George Downes, Southerly into the 
woods, Easterly along the creek, being opposite to Captain Adam Thorogood’s plan- 
tation in Lynn Haven, and Northerly upon Chesopeian Bay, 20 November 1635, 
200 acres due by assignment from Robert Newkerke 3 October 1635 to whom it was 
due, viz.: 50 acres for his own personal adventure and 150 acres for the transporta- 
tion of three servants; and 500 acres due said Wilkinson, viz.: 100 acres for the per- 
sonal adventure of himself and wife, Naomi Wilkinson, and 400 acres for the trans- 


portation of eight persons. 


The names of 10 of the 11 persons transported by Robert Newkerke 
and Rev. Wm. Wilkinson then follow. They were Edward Pearse (Pearce ), 
Hugh Jones, Martha Deacon, Thomas Craftin, Daniel Baker, John Boodes 
(Boods), John Johnson, Robert Laughton (Houghton), John Goodwin, and 
Thomas Preston. Nothing in the record indicates who, among these, were 
the servants of Robert Newkerke. 

Thus at least as early as 3 October 1635, the Reverend William Wilkin- 
son and his wife Naomi had arrived in Virginia. It would also appear cer- 
tain that they had at that date no children, for there is no mention of any 
child of theirs in this first record. Moreover, as McHenry Howard pointed 
out in his “Some Early Colonial Marylanders,”’ there is no reason to doubt 


5Book I, Part I, pp. 315, 405, 431. 

Vide Nugent: 4 ete and Pioneers, Volume I, pp. 34-5, 52, 59. The first ee to William 
Wilkinson was repeated on the second of the pages above mentioned, and a slight further cor- 
rection was made on the third of them. 

TXIV Maryland Historical Magazine, pp. 384-387. 
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that this William Wilkinson “was the William Wilkinson, ‘sacerdos’ of the 
Berkshire-Yorkshire pedigree and Alumni Oxfordiensis. And there is little 
doubt that it was the same William Wilkinson who came to Maryland in 
1650.” I am not sure whether the compiler of the Oxford directory in- 
tended ‘sacerdos’ to be applicable to the son William or to his father Gabriel. 
Either construction is reasonable; and from our knowledge of the facts the 
term is appropriate to either. 

Before he was in Maryland, however, there were at least four other 
Virginia references to him in addition to the one already cited. The first 
of these® recorded a grant to 

WILLIAM WILKINSON, Minister of the Word of God, 100 acs. Eliza. City 
Co., June 21, 1644. In or near Buckerowe, adj. land lately in possession of George 
Chowing, now Capt. Wm. Claiborne’s, towards land late in tenure of Doctor Casvert 
(Calvert?) now in possession of Anthony Elliott and Wm. Leigh (changed to Leithe) 
near Point Comfort Cr. Due for trans. of Henry Herrick & Ann Herick, his wife, 
by certificate from the Court of Eliz. City, Sept. 23, 1642 & transferred to sd. Wilkin- 
son under the hand of Herick Sept. 12, 1643. 


Thus we learn that Rev. William Wilkinson was in Virginia in 1643 
and 1644 and presumably in 1642 as well. The grant above described, it 
is well to point out, was not made for his transportation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herick to Virginia, but represents rather a transfer to him of title to the 
100 acres which belonged to the Hericks by virtue of their “personal ad- 
venture” in settling themselves in Virginia. Indeed nothing is of record 
to imply that the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson left Virginia at any time before 1644. 

The second, third, and fourth references are found in the introductory 
remarks to the account of a suit in ejectment and trespass brought a century 
later in 1745 by one John Selden against one Samuel Galt and in the ancient 
records which were resorted to therein for interpretation.’ The introductory 
remarks contain a description of Old Kecoughtan in Elizabeth City County 
in which there is a reference to Strawberry Banks as “the country from the 
mouth of Hampton River to the mouth of Mill Creek,” a mention of the 
tracts which belonged to George Downes, and then this statement:”° 

Some distance above this, about 500 poles from Johns Creek, was a tract of 100 
acres, patented in 1644 by William Wilkinson, “minister of God’s word.” It lay in 
or neare “Buckerowe,” a term like “Strawberry Banks,” originally meaning a con- 
siderable region of country, and afterwards used to designate a single plantation. 


82 Virginia Land Patents 9, abstracted in Nugent: Opus cit., p. 154. 
9William and Mary Quarterly (1st series), pp. 83-131. 
10[bid., p. 85. 
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This tract extended along Mill Creek (originally Point Comfort Creek) for 75 poles 
till it reached 300 acres called, in the suit below, “ “‘Buckroe’ late in the tenure of 
Dr. Calvert, and now (1644) in the possession of Anthony Elliott.” 


During this trial there was introduced the last will and testament of 
Richard Morrison which the parties agreed was “proved in Eliz* City 
County 27 December 1648.”"' The witnesses thereto were William Wilk- 
inson, William Smith, and Thomas Lorymer."*. It was probated by William 
Wilkinson and Thomas Lorymer 27 September 1646." The will was re- 
corded, the clerk certified, “trigesima die Mensis Septembris 1648.” Thus 
we know that the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson was in Elizabeth City County, Va., 
until at least 1646, and probably until at least September 1648. 

One of the properties involved in this suit was the land transferred from 
Capt. Wm. Claiborne to his wife Elizabeth, described, in part, as 


Seven Hundred Acres of Land Situate lying & being in the Corporation of Eliza- 
beth City on the East Side thereof partly on the Land Commonly called the Straw- 
berry Bank partly on the Land of Buck Roe and Abuts Easterly and Northerly on 
the Land of W™ Wilkenson Clarke . . . 


The date of the original order of the court, approving this transfer,'* was 
7 June 1644." There was a redrafting of the order, and the final order 
was issued 26 Xber 1647."° It thus seems reasonable to conclude that Mr. 
Wilkinson was still in Virginia in 1647. 

It is likely that Naomi Wilkinson died about this time, i.e., between 
1646 and 1648, for when we next hear of William Wilkinson he has re- 
turned from England, but this time, in 1650, to Maryland. Accompanying 
him and his second wife who had been a widow, Mrs. Margaret Budden, 
were his three daughters, Mary, Rebecca, and Elizabeth, all presumably born 
in Virginia, her daughter Elizabeth Budden, doubtless born in the British 
Isles, and three servants, William Warren, Robert Cornish, and Anne 
Stevens. For transporting himself and these eight persons into Maryland 
the Land Office issued a warrant to lay out “900 Acres of land for M* Wilk- 


p. 94. 
12Ibid., p. 95. 
13Some odd typographical errors were made in the “Old Kecoughtan” article. The date of the 
will is given as 9 Sept. 1626. The tenor of the will and the facts in the case show that 1646 was 
& For example, Thomas Lorymer had been in Virginia only a short time before October 
will was probated 27 Sept. 1646, 


intend 
1646 (Nugent: Opus cit., 162). In one place it is said that the 
in enether 27 Dec. 1648. 

‘Nugent: Opus cit., 165, says “11 June 1644.” 

159 William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series), p. 112. 

16Nugent: Opus cit., 165, says “26 November 1647.” 
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inson uppon Patuxent River or elsewhere within this Province.” At the 
outset of the record in this case, which is dated 10 October 1650, the sub- 
ject of this study was designated “M* Willm Wilkinson clerke.” 

While he was probably the first Protestant minister in Maryland, as has 
been often stated, that claim has not been absolutely established; but it is 
known that he was the first clergyman of the Church of England who had 
a permanent assignment as minister of a church in Maryland. 

His daughter Mary probably died in Maryland during her father’s life- 
time, for he did not mention her in his will, though he provided for his 
other daughters and his step-daughter. We judge that Mary was his eldest 
child, for he named her ahead of her sisters in listing those whom he brought 
with him into Maryland in 1650. 

As the purpose of this article has been merely to show what has been dis- 
covered in the early records of Virginia concerning Reverend Mr. Wilkin- 
son, no attempt is here made to detail what has been learned of his life in 
Maryland, as that has been done adequately by numerous other writers.” 

His will is sufficiently interesting, however, to justify inclusion here. It 
and the postscript to it, as well as the court certifications relative to their 
probate, follow: 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN: I, William Wilkinson, in the Province 
of Maryland, Clerk, being in health and perfect memory at the present writing 
hereof, do make and appoint this my present writing for my last will and testament 
in manner and form hereafter following. 


IMPRIMUS: I bequeath my soul to God and my body to the Earth from whence 
it came, with humble confidence [that] both body and soul shall, at the resurrection, 
receive a happy union and be made partakers of that happiness which is only purchased 
by my Blessed Redeemer Jesus Christ the Righteous. 


ITEM: All those cattle that are of Elizabeth Budden’s proper mark (daughter to 
Margaret Budden my last wife), vizt., swallow fork on the right ear, and a hole on 
the left, I give and bequeath to the said Elizabeth Budden; a feather bed and bolster, 
a [page torn] silver spoon, a cabinet, and a chest, a silver Wh[is]tle, and [the page 
mutilated], these particulars to be delivered her when she [page mutilated] years 
of eighteen, or at the day of her marriage which shall happen first. In case of her 
death before marriage or the time before mentioned, then the said particulars and 
legacies I bequeath and give unto the use and behoof of my Executors. 


17VII Maryland Land Notes, 266. 

18Among these may be mentioned, in addition to those already cited herein, Elizabeth Hesselius 
Murray, TW. Thomas. 

19; Maryland Wills, Book I, 190, 191, at the Hall of Records, Annapolis. The copy which 
follows is literal except for modernization of spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 
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ITEM: I give and bequeath to my two grandchildren William Dent, eldest son 
of Thomas and Rebecca Dent, and William Hatton, eldest son of William and Eliza 
Hatton, out of my stock of horses and sheep, if, [it] please God [to] grant such in- 
crease, one filly foal and four ewe lambs and their increase, for their joint use and 
account; and I desire [that] they may be delivered and recorded for them and their 
use within two years after the proving of this my will, and that their fathers may be 
their overseers and, in case of their mortality or [that of] either of them, that the 
said legacy shall redound to the joint account of their fathers Thomas Dent and 
William Hatton. 


ITEM: I give and bequeath (my debts and legacies being paid and funeral 
charges discharged) unto my son-in-law Thomas Dent and Rebecca his wife the 
one moiety or half of my Estate, personal and real, lands, moveables and immoveables, 
debts, or dues to me in any wise belonging unto my estate; and the other moiety 
or half of my said estate, as before mentioned, unto my son-in-law William Hatton 
and Elizabeth his wife, their heirs, executors or administrators; and [I] do constitute, 
order, and appoint my said two sons-in-law Thomas Dent and William Hatton my 
true and lawful executors. In Witness hereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this 29th day of May anno Domini, 1663. 

(Signed) Wittm. (seal) 


Sealed and signed in [the] presence of 
RanpaLt Hanpson 
his mark 


Dantect SMITH 
his mark 

Then follows a memorandum that this will, in common form, was 
proved at St. Mary’s 21 September 1663 by the witnesses Randall Handson 
and Daniell Smith. 

A codicil which the official record referred to as a postscript to the fore- 
going will reads as follows: 

Know all men by these presents that I, William Wilkinson, do appoint, give, and 
bequeath that parcel of land which I bought of Captain William Stone, being part 
of Weston’s Manor commonly known by the name of Hul Neck, unto my son-in- 
law William Hatton, his heirs, executors, or administrators, to enjoy, for their proper 
use and behoof, and the other parcel of land bought and purchased as before and 
being part of the aforesaid manor I give, appoint, and bequeath unto my son-in-law 
Thomas Dent, his heirs, executors, or administrators, to enjoy, for their proper use 
and behoof. In Witness hereof I have set my hand and seal this 8th day of July anno 
Domini 1663. 


Then follows a memorandum that there is neither hand, nor seal, nor 
witnesses to this postscript. 
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NOTES 


JEFFERSON AND THE INVASION OF VIRGINIA. Contributed by Philip 
Marsh, The University of Texas. 


Perhaps the most controversial period of Jefferson’s life, for historians, has been his 
two years as governor of Virginia. Marie Kimball, in Jefferson: War and Peace.! 
describes it as a “crescendo of misfortunes” culminating in the double invasion by 
Arnold and Cornwallis. The call for an investigation of his conduct, though he was 
vindicated, branded his record with the stigma of inefficiency, even cowardice. Though 
there is as much reason to blame the Assembly or the generals (Nelson, Steuben, 
Muhlenberg, Lafayette) for the breakdown of defense plans, and it is agreed that 
the governor worked desperately to save the situation, a note of ridicule entered early 
contemporary accounts and influenced later histories. The ridicule centered around 
Jefferson’s escape from Tarleton’s troops, who in a swift raid on June 4, 1781, reached 
Charlottesville where the Assembly had moved from Richmond — scattered the 
legislators, and nearly took the master of Monticello. “No incident,” Mrs. Kimball 
remarks (p. 251), “has given rise to more legends, or more vilification.” With small 
justification, Jefferson was called a coward and deserter. But, since his term had 
expired two days before the raid, the question might well be raised, did he have 
any legal responsibility? 

The’ gibes of political enemies continued for many years. Hamilton, as “Scourge” 
in 1792, sarcastically referred to his political enemy's “eminent services in Virginia, at 
the time of Tarleton’s invasion.”? Ten years later, a writer in the Columbian Centinel 
(Boston) tried to show that in “The Prophecy of King Tammany,” Philip Freneau 
was scoffing at Jefferson’s retreat from Monticello in these lines, as quoted with 
italics added, plus a footnote by the Federalist writer:* 

A timid race shall then succeed, 

Shall slight the virtues of the former race, 
That brought your tyrant to disgrace, 
Shall give your honours to an odious train, 


Who shun‘d all conflicts on the main 
And dar’d no battles on the wwf plain; 


Whose little souls sunk in the gloom as a 
When VIRTUE ONLY could support the fray; 
And sunshine friends kept off —- or RAN AWAY.* 


Particularly in the fall of 1796 and 1800, when Jefferson was a candidate for 
President, his critics were active in Federalist newspapers, using every available shred 


INew York, 1947, p. 96. 
2Gazette of the United States, Sept. 22, 1792. Ms. in Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
3Dec. 15, 1802, letter by “Philo-Musae.” 


*To the Alleghany ridges, when Col. TARLETON gional to “‘pay the homage of his high respect and 
consideration” to the Governor and Legislature of Virginia! 
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of evidence to discredit him. Of these in 1796, “Phocion” in Fenno’s Gazette of the 
United States was one of the most vociferous, contributing a series of twenty-five 
essays, largely plagiarized from Hamilton's attacks in 1792, and later published as a 
pamphlet, The Pretensions of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, Examined.* 

Jefferson, it seems, had no wish to avoid responsibility in the matter; and most of 
the old satires now sound ridiculous. Yet their descendant shadow tends to becloud 
discussions — though Randall, the best biographer of Jefferson, defends his record;5 
Chinard asserts his firmness and efficiency; Padover says that the legislature made 
him its scapegoat;’ and the critical Nevins declares the unfairness of the cowardice 
charges.® As the issue remains obscure to many, any new light on the invasion months 
may prove useful, since too little is known of the period.’ As such, a defense of Jeffer- 
son by a friend may be of interest. 

In October, 1796, replying to an attack by “Phocion”!’ in which Jefferson was 
charged with desertion, “A Subscriber” presented an indignant answer with detailed 
testimony about the governor's behavior during the invasions. He asserted that he 
had been with Jefferson throughout almost the whole period, and that his conduct 
had been irreproachable:"! 


Mr. Fenno, 

I opsERvED some shameful mis-statements of the writer in your Gazette under the signature 
of Phocion, respecting the conduct of Mr. Jefferson while governor of Virginia in the year 1781, 
and having been personally present, in actual service, through all the active scenes of that year, 
from its commencement, and before, until after the termination of the siege of York, I can state 
what that conduct really was, with more truth and certainty than either Phocion or his friend 
Charles Simms, neither of whom appear to know much about what they have written, and were 
certainly neither of them in Virginia at the period referred to. First then, it is not true that 
“Mr. Jefferson abandoned his trust at the moment of invasion” — Arnold’s invasion took place 
in January, 1781, Mr. Jefferson remained in his station through the whole period of that invasion. 
Cornwallis’s invasion took place in May, 1781, and he continued to advance into the country 
until the beginning of June, when he commenced his retreat before the Marquis Fayette . . . 
Mr. Jefferson did not resign at all, or abandon his station, he remained in office until the time 
for which he was constitutionally elected, had ired, to wit, the 12th of June, 1781. Before 
he left the office, however, Mr. Jefferson demanded of the —o a full enquiry into the 
conduct of the executive for the last twelve months . . . On the 26th of December, 1781, the 
assembly proceeded to take up the enquiry at large, on the report of a committee of their own 
body, and having first voted that no charge or accusation whatever, appeared against Mr. Jefferson, 
and “that there never was any cause for the enquiry, but some vague and groundless rumours,” 
they unanimously passed the resolution of the 12th December, 1781, already published in your 
gazette, Mr. Fenno, and which if Phocion’s candour will permit him again to read, he will find 
not merely an acknowledgment of Mr. Jefferson’s ability and integrity, and altogether silent on 


4By William L. Smith, South Carolina representative, and Oliver Wolcott, Jr., Secretary of 


the Treasury. 

SHenry $. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), 3 vols., pp. 346, 353 ff. 

6Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, Apostle of Americanism (Boston, 1929), p. 113. 

7Saul K. Padover, Jefferson (New York, 1942), p. 97- 

8Allan Nevins, The American States During and After the Revolution, 1775-1789 (New 
York, 1924), p. 334- 

%Frederic R. Kirkland, Pennsylvania Magazine, January, 1948, p. 85: “The two years of Jeffer- 
son’s governorship are the least known.” 

10Written by William L. Smith and Oliver Wolcott, Jr. See George Gibbs, Memoirs of the 
Administrations of Washington and John Adams, Edited from the Papers of Oliver Wolcott 
CNew York, 1846). 2 vols., I, 379, note. 

Gazette of the United States, October 29, 1796. 
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the want of firmness, but containing express thanks for “his attentive administration of the powers 
of the executive while in office.” 

Secondly, Mr. Fenno, it is not true that Mr. Jefferson at any time fled before a few light- 
horsemen, and shamefully abandoned his trust, or, as suggested by Charles Simms, contributed 
by his conduct to the loss and distress which accrued to the state . . . In a few days after the 
arrival of Arnold’s fleet, the enemy proceeded 150 miles up James's river, and landed his tr 
within 24 miles of Richmond, the night before his march to that place. All the militia of the 
state, which could be armed being ot out, under the command of General Nelson, about 
sixty miles distant, in the neighbourhood of Williamsburgh, and no defence at hand for the 
security of Richmond, but about 200 half-armed militia, under the command of Baron Steuben, 
who could do nothing more than cover the removal of the records and military stores across James 
River, from Richmond to Manchester, and secure the boats and batteaus on the Manchester side 
to prevent the enemy's passing; the writer of this remained in Richmond with the last detachment 
of militia that passed the river with records and stores, and until the enemy (about 9 o’clock 
in the morning) had entered the lower part of the town, and began to flank it with their light 
horse, he saw Mr. Jefferson as active as man could be, as well the night before, as that morning, 
issuing his orders, and using every exertion to remove the records and stores. He afterwards saw 
him at Westham, five miles above Richmond, where Amold pushed a detachment to ome 
the stores at that place, and which thro’ Mr. Jefferson’s exertions were almost entirely saved. 
The next day, when the enemy evacuated Richmond, the first man the writer of this saw, as 
he entered the town, was Mr. Jefferson. Let a candid public then determine whether conduct 
like this, to which the writer hereof was an eye-witness, manifested want of firmness, or an 
abandonment of trust. The situation of the State was at that time peculiarly distressing, the 
whole of its Continental quota of troops were then acting in South Carolina; many thousand 
stand of arms had been supplied for the defence of North Carolina, and Arnold’s invasion found 
the State, almost totally defenceless. The state of things was little better in a few months after- 
wards when Cornwallis’ invasion happened, and the Marquis Fayette took the command .. . 
In respect to Tarleton’s sudden ae to Charlottsville [sic], during that campaign, in order to 
surprise the Governor and Assembly, it will be remembered that the Marquis’ army was inferior 
to Cornwallis’, and had few or no cavalry attached to it, that at Charlotsville [sic] there was not 
even a single company of militia, and that Tarleton made a rapid march of about 60 miles thro’ 
the country at the head of about 500 cavalry. The writer of this was also present at Charlotts- 
ville [sic] at the time, and saw Mr. Jefferson, and his Executive Council attending their duty at that 
og with the Assembly; it will not be pretended then, under the circumstances stated, that 

r. Jefferson “fled before a few light horsemen, and shamefully abandoned his trust,” as is 
falsely asserted by Phocion. 

But, Mr. Fenno, why do the enemies of Mr. Jefferson, cavil at his honourable acquittal alone 
by the Assembly of Virginia, from groundless and unfounded charges? they well know that at 
the end of that very year, his brave and gallant successor in office, General Nelson was subjected 
to tome accusation and impeachment before the Assembly for supposed misconduct in office, 
and honorably acquitted by the same body, in the same manner precisely, and with an unani- 
mous vote of Pree 9 as in the case of Mr. Jefferson. No proof appeared against either, the accu- 
sation in each case was declared to be groundless, and the honorable reputation of both, stand 
or fall by the verdict of the same body. I leave it with a candid public to form their own 
reflections. A SupscriBer. 


26th October, 1796. 


The actual incident of Jefferson’s “retreat” from Tarleton — which his defender 
here lightly passes by — was simple enough. Entertaining at Monticello the two 
Speakers of the Assembly, he was at breakfast when warned of Tarleton’s approach. 
His guests went to Charlottesville, where the House met and adjourned. Meanwhile, 
the governor prepared his family for leaving and secured his own papers — both 
acts of far greater urgency than his presence with the Assembly in its perfunctory 
meeting. While thus engaged, learning that the enemy was almost upon him, he 
sent off his family in a carriage, ordered his horse, and after delaying awhile yet 
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among his papers, he presently rode off in leisurely fashion, eluding capture by a 
matter of five minutes.!* This deliberate evacuation hardly smacks of fear. More- 
over, the bravest man would have been a fool to remain. 

It will be observed that “A Subscriber” adds little to the record. There may be a 
few errors in his account; but his testimony corroborates Jefferson’s description of 
his activities and supports the general conclusion by men who were in Virginia, and 
so able to judge soundly on the merits of Jefferson’s services and the complaints of 
the opposition. It was chiefly his enemies at a distance who created the illusion of 
ineficiency and cowardice, not the Virginians. Even the originator of the charges 
in the Assembly, which were principally concerned with the failure of measures 
for defense, made no reference to the Tarleton affair, did not intend them to be accu- 
sations, and never pressed them. Later, when he had learned the truth, he admitted 
his mistake and became a lifelong friend and supporter of Jefferson." 

Curiosity is naturally aroused as to the identity of the anonymous defender. Obvi- 
ously he must have been someone close to the legislature and governor whose duties 
were similar, perhaps one in an official but subordinate position requiring constant 
attendance upon administrative activities and the keeping and guarding of records. 
Evidently he was intimately acquainted with the facts of the invasion situation, and 
had written his answer the day after the attack appeared, probably from memory, 
certainly without consulting Jefferson, who was in Virginia. 

It is of striking interest to note that this same defense was quoted in July, 1800, 
at Philadelphia, in the Address to the People of the United States: with an Epitome 
and Vindication of the Public Life and Character of Thomas Jefferson, published 
in anticipation of the campaign for electing Jefferson President. But why should 
a political pamphleteer go back four years for evidence to an anonymous writer? 
The Address was signed “Americanus,” the pseudonym of John Beckley, Jefferson's 
friend and ardent advocate, clerk of the Virginia House of Delegates from 1779 to 
1785 or longer.'* He was also the first clerk of the House of Representatives, residing 
in Philadelphia in 1796, and was serving in that capacity at the time of the attacks 
by “Phocion.” He had undoubtedly been at Jefferson's elbow throughout the inva- 
sions, and so able to present a personal, intimate account of them. 

“Americanus,” incidentally, reveals a surprising familiarity with the background 
of “A Subscriber” and the conditions under which he presented his retort for publi- 
cation. He explains (page 11) that a “gentleman, who then gave his name to the 
printer, and who had been an officer in the army and an eye witness of all Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s conduct during the invasion of Virginia, in the year 1781, published in that 
gazette the following testimonial of that conduct, which was never answered or 
controverted.” 

Beckley had been a lieutenant in the Revolutionary Army;!° and who better than 
the “Subscriber” would know this fact, and that he “then gave his name to the 


12Randall, op. cit., I, 336, 338. 

13George Nicholas. Randall, op. cit., 1, 359, 360. 

14Philip Marsh, “John Beckley, Mystery Man of the Early Jeffersonians,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, January, 1948, pp. 54-69. Note p. 65, note 3. 

p. 55, note 3. 
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printer,” or would follow the newspapers to make sure whether his defense was “an 
swered or controverted”? It is probable that John Beckley, a prolific and talented 
political writer in more than one style, in quoting “A Subscriber,” was in fact only 


quoting himself. 
SECTIONALISM IN 1846. Contributed by Mabel Clare Weaks. 


The letters which follow were found in the papers of the Townsend family of 
Albany, New York, in the New York Public Library. The first one was written by 
Zebina J. D. Kinsley,! Principal of Kinsley’s Classical and Mathematical School near 
West Point, New York. He was born in New York State in 1801, and was educated 
at the United States Military Academy, having been a cadet at the Academy from 
May 22, 1814, to July 1, 1819, when he was graduated and promoted in the Army 
to the rank of Second Lieutenant, Light Artillery. After serving in garrison at New 
England posts, 1819-1820, he returned to the Military Academy as Assistant Instructor 
of Infantry Tactics and remained in that post until 1835. He conducted his Classical 
and Mathematical School from 1838 until his death which occurred August 24, 1849. 
During this period he prepared many students for entrance to the Military Academy. 
His attitude toward Southern youths who were entrusted to his care is revealed in 
his letter to his patron, the Honorable John Townsend,” prosperous merchant and 
one time mayor of the city of Albany, New York. 

John Townsend, Jr.,3 the student whom Kinsley sought to protect from “Southern 
notions,” was born February 17, 1833, at Albany, New York. Having been prepared 
for college at the Kinsley school, he entered the junior class of Union College, Schen- 
ectady, New York, in 1849 and was graduated in 1851. Later he studied theology 
at Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Connecticut, from which he was gradu- 
ated. He was ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1856 and priest 
in 1857. From 1858 to 1864 he served as rector of St. Paul’s church, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. He died at his home in Middletown, Connecticut, June 13, 1905, 
having been a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church for almost fifty years. 

The letter of John Townsend, Jr., to his father, dated December 1, 1847, which 
is given here, was written at the age of fourteen years. It describes the life of the 
school and closes with the statement: “I like the Boys very well & am friends with all.” 


Mr. Townsend — 
Sir: I trust your son John arrived safely at home the same evening he left us. 
I have been very much gratified with his deportment during the entire term. In truth, I have 
often referred the other boys to his example as a pattern of propriety. I sincerely 9 he will 
vere in this course.—I wish him in selecting his companions in the school to do so from 
e boys who occupy rooms in the 3r4 story rather than in the wing. I put my “old boys,” gen- 
erally, in the wing. He will, as a general rule, find the boys from the north safe companions. 


\Biographical Register of the Officers and Gradutes of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y. from its establishment, in 1802, to 1890; with the early history of the United States 
Military Academy, by Bvt.-Maj.-Gen. George W. Cullum . . . Boston, 1891-[1941]. 8 v. 

2Memorial of John Townsend, consisting of public notices, together with a sermon by Rev. 
W. B. Sprague. Albany, 1854. 

3Union University, Its history, influence, characteristics and equipment. With the lives and 
works of its founders, benefactors, officers, regents, faculty and the achievements of its alumni, 
by Andrew Van Vranken Raymond. New York, 1907. 3 v. 
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Our southern have too many “high notions” that are very unprofitable, not to say pernicious. 
I have none in the school, now, south of Washington that John would be likely to associate with. 
I make these remarks that they may receive the sanction of parental authority, if you approve 
of them. Of course they are not to be repeated. I have known our northern lads to be spoiled 
outh. Upon this point he cannot be too par- 
ticular. 1 do not suppose, however, that he will “ to evil influence from this quarter. 
I do not expect to take any more lads from the South, certainly not if I can avoid it. There is, 
however, one boy now in the school somewhat tinctured with “southern notions.” I will tell 
John who he is; & I wish you, if n , to say to him that he must not make him an intimate 
friend. The youth I allude to is very well on many accounts, but not discreet enough to be the 
companion of John. I do not know that there has been any intimacy between them. But it is 
against the danger of such associates I wish his parents to warn him. He is very young in years; 
but in stature almost a man. I wish him to continue to be a boy in innocency of feeling & in 
his amusements. I expect to go up to Saratoga next week & either on my way up or down, I 
hope to have the pleasure of paying my respects to yourself & Lady in person. 
I remain, Sir, very respectfull 


your mo. obt. servt. 
Wt Pt April 7th '46 Z. J. D. Krvstey 


Dear Father, West Point, Dec 15t 1847 
As the time has again come for the monthly reports to be sent home, I have been called upon 


to write a letter with mine. 
We are obliged to get up in the morning at six o'clock & have but fifteen minutes to dress in. 
I have not been dressed entirely but once or twice since this rule was made. We go into school 


at half seven & stay till twelve & a half o'clock, with an intermission of five minutes at 
nine, an hour at ten & five minutes at half past eleven. We have dinner at one & = 
school again at two & stay till four. Have Tea at half past five. Immediately after Tea we have 


drill till half past seven, at that time we have History, after that we go to bed. I like the Boys 
very well & am friends with all. Write soon. Love to all. 
Your attached Son 


Joun TownseEnp Jr. 


QUERIES 


THE AMERICAN LYCEUM: TOWN MEETING OF THE MIND — Professor 
Bode of the University of Maryland is engaged in writing a book entitled The Ameri- 
can Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind. It is a study of the cultural, historical 
and literary aspects of the lecture system in our country from 1830-1860. He would 
be indebted to any persons who would let him know if a lyceum existed in their 
locality before 1860, and where he might write to secure records of the lyceum if 
it did exist. — Address, Professor Carl Bode, Department of English Language and 
Literature, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


CRUMP — David Stanhope Mortimer Crump was born in New Kent County, Va., 
about 1800, or 1810, and died in that county about 1854. He married, February 28, 
1833, Mary Ladd (born August 24, 1816), daughter of David Ladd and his third wife, 
Martha Williamson. David S. M. Crump had a son, Dr. Lawrence S. Crump, who 
moved to Surry County, where he married about 1862 Lucy Ann Hankins. Would 
like to know the parents and grandparents of David S. M. Crump. — Address, 
Miss Elizabeth Hawes Ryland, 100 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


PRICE — Robert Price died in Bedford County, June 1816, leaving will which names 
children Nancy Satterwhite, Elizabeth Povall Edgar [her first husband was Samuel 
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Holt], Elvira (wife of William Thorp), and Daniel Lewis Price (Executor); grand- 
children William and Nancy Holmes (Bedford County records). On Nov. 3, 1787, 
a marriage bond was issued in Henrico County Court for marriage of Mann Satter- 
white and Nancy Price, her father Robert Price, Surety; witnesses Clai: Watkins 
and Leigh Claiborne (Edward Pleasants Valentine Papers, III, 1485). Want names 
of Robert Price’s wife and of his parents and his wife’s parents. Was Robert Price 
a descendant of John Price, immigrant of 1610, and later of Henrico Co.? — Address, 
Mrs. Robert W. Lowe, 1728 West Monroe St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


WEST — The undersigned would be greatly interested in any information whatso- 
ever in regard to the parentage or family connection of Claiborne West who was 
living in Buckingham Co. during latter part of the 18th century. Claiborne West 
married first a daughter of Washington Tyndall; second, a daughter of Robert 
Sanders: third, in 1799, Bettie Ann, daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth (Jones) 
Woodson. Claiborne and Bettie Ann (Woodson) West moved, in 1815, to Christian 
Co., Kentucky, where Claiborne West died in 1822.— Address, Mrs. E. Ballou 
Bagby, 218 Westhampton Ave., Danville, Virginia. 


HARRIS-CAMP-TOWLER — Information wanted in regard to date and place of 
marriage of the Rev. Samuel Harris to Lucy Camp, and the names of parents of 
both. Samuel Harris, born in Hanover Co. was a noted Baptist minister who served 
as a colonel of militia, captain and commissionary of Fort Mayo. His will recorded in 
Pittsylvania Co. Oct. 21, 1799, names sons, Samuel, John, Nathaniel and Benjamin 
Harris; and daughters Mary Buckley and Elizabeth Perkins. An extensive search has 
heretofore failed to disclose the name of Samuel Harris’ parents. Also desire informa- 
tion in regard to the names of parents of Joseph Towler (Toler, Fowler) of Bedford 
and Pittsylvania Counties. Joseph Towler’s will, recorded Nov. 15, 1819, in Pittsyl- 
vania Co. names wife Frances, sons Absolem [who married Elizabeth Linthicum], 
William, Elijah and James Towler; and daughters Sally Good, Elizabeth Shockley, 
Mourning Robertson, Mary Bennett, Nancy Good and Jenny Thompson. Names of 
parents of Frances (wife of Joseph Towler) also desired. Joseph Towler was a 
Revolutionary soldier. The undersigned, a descendant of William and Elizabeth 
(Linthicum) Towler and of the Rev. Samuel Harris, will appreciate having answers to 
the above queries and be glad to supply other parties with any data which she may 
have. — Address, Mrs. Blandford Towler Anderson, Cedar Grove, N. C. 


SMITH-LEE — William Smith and Elizabeth Lee were married in Tazewell Co. Jan. 
2, 1834. Elizabeth Lee was the daughter of Alex Lee, of Russell Co. They moved 
to Pike Co., Kentucky, about 1836. They had two children Robert Smith and Eliza 
Smith. Any information that would assist in establishing the Smith and Lee lines 
back to immigrant ancestors would be greatly appreciated. — Address, Mrs. Dave 
Ward, Cinderella, West Virginia. 

BERRYMAN-DOUGLAS (or Douglass) — Benjamin Berryman (will probated West- 
moreland Co. 1729) and his wife, Elizabeth, (will probated Westmoreland Co. 1763) 
were parents of a daughter Sarah, named as Sarah Douglass in her mother’s will. 
This Sarah (Berryman) married William Douglass and they made deed in 1764 in 
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Fauquier Co., to their son Benjamin Douglass, of Prince William Co. By lease, in 
Fauquier Co., 1771, Lord Fairfax leased land to Benjamin Douglass, which lease 
mentions wife Charity Douglass and their son, James Douglass. Mrs. Charity Douglass 
is named as a daughter in the will of Francis Tennell, probated Prince William Co. 
1779. The will of Benjamin Douglass (probated Botetourt Co. 1816) mentions son 
James Douglass. Mrs. Charity Douglass was buried in Montgomery Co. in 1832, 
aged go years (Worrell, Over the Mountain Men, p. 43). James Douglas (or Douglass; 
son of Benjamin and Charity [Tennell] Douglass) and his wife Sarah had children: 
(1) Eliza Fitzhugh Douglas (1799-1839) married first John Anderson; second James 
Wade; (2) Caroline M. Douglas (born 1806) married James Anderson; (3) Jilson 
B. Douglas; will probated Anson Co., N. C., 1855; John Anderson (1789-1839) and 
James Anderson were brothers (see Boogher, Gleanings of Virginia History, p. 322; 
Virginia Magazine, Vol. 35, p. 200; and Worrell, Over the Mountain Men, pp. 41 
and 68). James Douglas died after 1816. Information relating to any of the above 
given ancestral lines would be gratefully received; particularly evidence as to the name 
of the mother of Eliza Fitzhugh Douglas (wife of John Anderson). Was Eliza the full 
sister, or half-sister of Caroline M. Douglas (wife of James Anderson)? In what 
county did James Douglas (father of Eliza and Caroline) die; and did he leave a will? 
— Address, John Harvie Creecy, 4100 Grove Ave., Richmond, Virginia. 


WATKINS-PRUETT (CPRUET, PRUIT, PREWITT)-SIMPKINS — Thomas 
Watkins, of Bedford Co., will probated July 1773 names mother Elizabeth; brothers 
George and Reuben; sister Elizabeth; Robert, Benjamin and William Hall, sons of 
testator’s wife; left bulk of estate to Judith Pruett, daughter of Michael Pruett. What 
relationship was there between this Thomas Watkins and Judith, daughter of Michael 
and Elizabeth (Simpkins) Prewitt (or Pruet) of Lunenburg and Campbell Counties? 
Judith Prewitt married Daniel Mitchell, and with other members of the Prewitt 
family moved to Kentucky. Who were the parents of Michael Prewitt (Pruet, Pruett, 
etc.) of Lunenburg Co., 1745-1752, later of Bedford Co. and still later of Campbell Co. 
until his removal to Kentucky; and what was relationship between Michael Prewitt 
(above) and Henry Pruet, of Lunenburg Co. 1749-50, Byrd Prewett, of Halifax Co. 
1761 (who married Nancy or Anney, daughter of John Dyer) and Henry Pruit who 
had land on Chapman’s Branch of Sandy Creek of Bannister River, in Pittsylvania Co. 
Oct. 8, 1753? Would like to have marriage record of Michael Prewitt (Pruet, etc.) 
and Elizabeth, daughter of John Simpkins (who died 1754 in Lunenburg Co.); 
also marriage record of John Simpkins who in a Goochland Co. deed, Aug. 15, 1734 
appears as “John Simpkins of the parish of Phirino (Varina) and county of Henrico,” 
with his wife, Elizabeth. Was she Elizabeth Adams? “John Simpkin” patented 300 
acres on north side Appomattox River, Goochland Co. in 1731; and in 1732 Robert 
Adams patented land in Goochland Co., and in 1730 Peter Jefferson, said to have 
been a relation of the Prewitt family, patented land in Goochland Co. Thomas 
Roberts, of Bedford Co., will probated March 1781, names wife Christiana; sons 
Richard, James, John, Daniel and Thomas; daughters Rhoady, Milly, Maryanna and 
Fanny; and daughter Elizabeth Prewitt. What was the name of the husband of 
Elizabeth (Roberts) Prewitt? — Address, Mrs. C. S. Goodknight, Apt. 509, 99 South 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Cal. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Aesculapius Comes to the Colonies. By Maurice Bear Gorpon, M.D. Ventnor 
Publishers, Inc., Ventnor, New Jersey. 560 pp. $10.00 


Here is the kind of book students of American medical history have long waited 
for. There have been a number of histories of medicine in America written from 
the regional point of view. Some are good, some indifferent. Francis R. Packard's 
History of Medicine in the United States in two volumes, written in 1931, is the 
only antecedent attempt to bring together the history of American Medicine as a 
whole. Packard’s book has the serious defect of gross imbalance, the Southern Colonies 
receiving little or no attention. Fielding H. Garrison’s Introduction to the History 
of Medicine touches on American medicine only so far as it fits into the scheme of 
world medicine. It is therefore with eager expectation that the reader turns the 
pages of this new attempt to tell the story of medicine in all thirteen original colonies. 

Until very recently, with the exception of the discovery of anaesthesia, no achieve- 
ment of lasting significance can be claimed for American medicine. Certainly nothing 
that is comparable to the contribution of Harvey, Lister, Pasteur or Koch. The record 
of Colonial medicine in America is even more barren. This, however, does not in- 
validate the importance of the narrative of colonial medicine in this country. The 
reader must be prepared for a picture which fits harmoniously into the framework of 
contemporary life in America. The Colonial doctor was the product of his times. 
With some exceptions his education was meagre, his books few, his training poor, 
his professional contacts limited, his instruments crude, his materia medica largely 
worthless. His results were probably best when he lived a long way from his patient, 
visited him infrequently and forgot to bring along his saddlebags. And yet there is 
much to admire and wonder over in his career. His fortitude and faithfulness, his char- 
ity, his ingenuity in extremities excite our admiration. Sometimes a minister of the 
Gospel, often a politician, frequently a soldier, occasionally a sportsman, always in 
demand, the colonial doctor led a busy, sturdy, exacting life. Some were admired, some 
tolerated, some distrusted. A few were actually jailed. 

From early contemporary accounts of Colonial life and medical practice, the author 
has made discriminating selections. Verbatim inclusions constitute a significant portion 
of the text. From hundreds of scattered secondary sources now available to students, 
he had freely culled the information upon which is built the large biographical sec- 
tion. From the account books which many doctors have left in many localities, he 
has learned a great deal about Colonial medical practice, the drugs in popular use, 
the procedures such as bleeding, sweating, purging, vomiting, blistering and cupping, 
the types of surgical operation in vogue, as well as the fees that were then customary, 
not to mention the difficulty encountered by the average doctor in collecting them. 
Dr. Gordon has made full use of this material. From numerous newspaper advertise- 
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ments preserved in contemporary newspapers he has discovered the names of many 
doctors, and something of the number and character of the prevalent itinerant prac- 
titioner — his extravagant claims, his charlatanry, and strange to relate, his popularity. 

For Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, there are reasonably 
good separate accounts of medicine during the Colonial period. For the colonies of 
Georgia, Delaware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and the two Carolinas, there 
has been practically nothing. For the preparation of good chapters devoted to these 
neglected colonies the author deserves our especial thanks. 

The account of medicine in Colonial New Jersey consumes about a fifth of the 
total volume of the book. The New Jersey Medical Society founded in 1766 is the old- 
est in the country, and its organization and early history deserve the attention given it. 
However, in the light of the author’s own statement that “the Seventeenth Century 
in New Jersey appears to be devoid of medical history” and the fact that he has dis- 
covered only four physicians known to have practiced in New Jersey during that 
period, one wonders why the chapter given over to this colony is so long. It covers 
as many pages as are devoted to his account of medicine in the colonies of Virginia 
and Massachusetts put together where many medical events of greater importance 
actually did take place. This lack of balance seriously interferes with the usefulness 
of the book as an unbiased portrayal of colonial medicine in America. 

The style of this book is easy, the information fresh, the format pleasing and the 
illustrations profuse. The author is to be congratulated on a worth while contribution 
to his readers whether lay or professional. 


Richmond, Virginia 


WynpuaoM B. 


Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old South. By Roruwn G. Osrerwets. Yale 
Historical Publications, Miscellany, XLIX. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
pp. $3-75- 

The author of this volume on Southern life between 1812 and 1860 begins with 
an assumption and proceeds to a thesis. The assumption is that the “civilization of the 
Old South rested on a tripod” of cotton and the plantation system, negro slavery, and 
the cult of chivalry. The third leg of the tripod, chivalry, has never been thoroughly 
analyzed or explained as to origin, nature, and significance. Actually, chivalry was only 
one element of this third factor, which might better be labelled romanticism. From 
this assumption Professor Osterweis proceeds to the proof of his thesis that “romantic- 
ism [was] the principal intellectual and emotional factor” in Southern life, and that 
“the ideas which it sponsored had profound influence in the areas of politics, religion, 
literature, architecture, economic activity, social structure.” 

Part One of the evidence, dealing with the emergence of Southern romanticism, 
stresses conditions receptive to romanticism, the methods of “transit” of European 
romantic ideas, «nd the enormous influence of the novels of Sir Walter Scott in 
shaping Southern thought. Part Two attempts to analyze the nature of this southern 
romanticism by a consideration of its manifestations in four regions of the South 


centering in Richmond, Charleston, New Orleans, and the Southwest frontier. It 
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is pointed out that the flower of chivalry burgeoned in the Upper South, romantic 
nationalism in the South Carolina area, an emotional imperialism along the Gulf 
Coast, and a combination of certain of these with the frontier in the Southwest. Part 
Three is concerned with the significance of Southern romanticism, and is really 
nothing more than a summarizing conclusion which re-states the thesis. An appendix 
completes the text by defining romanticism. 

One accepts the author’s working definition of romanticism as appropriate to and 
adequate for the material he discusses. That the complex attitude toward life usually 
tagged by the term romanticism was a major factor in the life of the Old South no 
student will deny. And a study considering it has long been needed, for an under- 
standing of the part the romantic attitude had in forming the Southern mind is most 
important to the comprehension of the general American mind. 

This reviewer must quarrel, however, with the present author's selection of source 
materials, his method of presentation, and certain inaccuracies of detail which may 
add up to a distorted conception. The enormous numbers of manuscript diaries and 
letters dealing with ante-bellum Southern life, and collected during the last two or 
three decades in the libraries of such universities as Duke, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, and of institutions such as the Virginia State Library, the Virginia Historical 
Society, the Charleston Library Society, the South Carolina Historical Commission, 
and dozens of other places were simply not consulted. A few printed journals and 
two “representative” manuscript Virginia diaries now deposited at Yale appear to 
be the only primary sources of this kind examined. A wider reading in these rich 
original documents, though it be necessarily a selective reading, may have altered 
materially certain of the author’s conclusions. 

Among periodicals The Southern Literary Messenger and one magazine each of 
Charleston and New Orleans were examined and used as bases for discussion, and 
two other very minor journals employed to a limited extent. A half dozen other 
significant Southern periodicals, here ignored, reflected attitudes somewhat different 
from those the author did use. For example, of Charleston alone, Legaré’s Southern 
Review (1828-1832) might profitably have been compared and contrasted with the 
later Southern Quarterly Review (1842-1857), which was cited in drawing con- 
clusions concerning South Carolina romantic nationalism. 

The author’s method of presentation makes for rough, disjointed, even irritating 
reading. There has been no real assimilation of materials. A consecutive series of brief 
and choppy paragraphs may present as authority, almost in the raw or original state, 
present-day secondary sources, something from one of the periodicals examined, an 
early nineteenth century observer's first-hand comments, and such doubtful authority 
on Southern romanticism as Mark Twain (not in his capacity as creator). The 
material has simply not been digested. Nor is it pointed by original conclusions of the 
author save in a stiff mechanical fashion at the end of sections. 

Worst of all in the eyes of any student of Southern culture are the inaccuracies in 
detail, which range from simple errors in date to complete misrepresentations. Jefferson 
is said (p. 85) to die in 1825, not 1826. Paul Hamilton Hayne the poet is here (p. 
115) the son, rather than the nephew, of Senator Hayne. William Gilmore Simm’s 
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Martin Faber is here (p. 114) Martin Feber. In making the point that Virginia was 
the focal point of the chivalric phase of Southern romanticism, “Sidney Lanier of 
Virginia” (p. 105) is used to represent the “culmination of the chivalric theme in 
Southern romantic literature,” and though the Old Dominion would no doubt be 
proud to claim the poet, it would certainly admit Georgia’s priority. Most heinous 
crime against veracity in the eyes of any sophomore who has heard of Poe would be 
the statement that when “the youthful romantic went up to the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1826, he was surrounded with tutors, servants, horses, dogs, and trunks of 
finally tailored clothes” (pp. 64-5; for comparison see A. H. Quinn's Edgar Allan Poe 
or J. W. Ostrom’s The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. Van Wyck Brooks’ The World 
of Washington Irving (1944, pp- 336347) is cited as authority for this amazing 
statement. Actually the pages of Brooks cited deal with N. P. Willis, and the chapter 
on “Poe in the South” which the author apparently had in mind has been misread. The 
first three miscues represent primarily careless scholarship. These latter two are more 
serious inaccuracies, for they are used as major proof of the supporting elements of 
the general thesis. 

Finally, though one must grant somewhat naturally in such a study, the relative 
importance of romanticism in antebellum Southern life is considerably overemphasized. 
That Jeffersonian and the Greek revival architecture which followed it are products of 
romanticism is highly doubtful. In his anxiety to prove the solidarity of the romantic 
nationalism which he feels was the dominant intellectual-emotional factor in pro- 
ducing the conflict, the author ignores the strength of the “individual state sovereignty” 
attitude which plagued the government of the Confederacy during all the years of 
its existence. Strong as romanticism was, there was a classical (as distinguished from 
a neo-classical) way of thinking which influenced the Southern intellect profoundly 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. Jefferson’s theory of natural right, Legaré’s 
disciplined culture, Calhoun’s Greek republican state were not romantic in their 
origin, but they were very much alive in the Southern mind up to the very outbreak 
of war. The Southern way of life stood not on three legs, but on at least four pillars. 
The civilization of Richmond and Charleston, of the tobacco and the cotton planter, 
owed as much to Cicero and Justinian as it did to Carlyle and Sir Walter Scott. 


The University of Tennessee Ricuarp Beare Davis 


Monroe's Defense of Jefferson and Freneau Against Hamilton. Edited by Pair 

M. Marsu. Miami University. Oxford, Ohio, 1948. $1.50. 

In 1792, the break that resulted in the establishment of the two-party system in 
the United States came about. At that time Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State 
in Washington’s cabinet and Alexander Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury. 
The outlook of these two men was different, their political principles antagonistic. 
Hamilton sought to make the United States a replica of England, Jefferson had 
begun to develop his democratic ideals. 

Philip Freneau has established a newspaper, The National Gazette, which criticized 
Hamilton’s centralizing financial operations. Freneau was employed in the state de- 
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partment as a translater at a salary of $250 a year. Hamilton now accused Jefferson 
in a series of newspaper letters of using public money to support a partisan editor. 
He also denounced Jefferson for favoring the transfer of the American national debt 
from France to a Dutch financial agency. More important still, he accused Jefferson 
of disloyalty to the new Constitution. 

In a series of unsigned letters, now known to have been written by Monroe and 

Madison, the authors defended Jefferson warmly and effectively. The charge that 
Jefferson used money to s:pport his own party paper edited by Freneau was trivial; 
the accusation that Jefferson wished to transfer the national debt to a Dutch agency 
did not at all support Hamilton’s accusation that Jefferson wished to avoid paying 
the debt. 
. The charge that Jefferson was not loyal to the Constitution was also refuted success- 
fully, though there was much more in this than in the other indictments. Jefferson 
was, like Patrick Henry, dissatished with the Constitution, and very rightly. It was 
a supreme misfortune that he was not present in the convention of 1787, for if he 
had been there he would have secured a proper protection for states rights. As it 
was, the Constitution was twisted, by Marshall and his colleagues, into an agency 
for the conquest of the South and its reduction to a subject status. Jefferson might 
have been able to prevent this. But he did what he could by insisting on a states-rights 
interpretation of the Constitution and battling centralization all his days. 

This little chapter of history has been largely overlooked except that Hamilton’s 
charges have been accepted as true by Yankee historians. It is well that Mr. Marsh 
has brought the matter to the attention of the public. 


H. J. EckENRODE 
Richmond, Virginia 


Kenmore and the Lewises. By Jane Taytor Duxe. Doubleday and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 268 and xv pp. $4.50. 


In this account of Kenmore and its builders, Mrs. Duke has accomplished a difh- 
cult task and accomplished it with distinction. The records of eighteenth century 
Virginia are full of gaps that no amount of research can bridge. So much that is 
essential is lost forever; so much that remains is unsupported legend. At every turn, 
the historian must choose between repeating distorted tradition, or keeping silent. 
On the whole, Mrs. Duke’s method has been to supply what is missing by reasonable 
conjecture, but when she does this, she does not ask her readers to accept her com- 
ments; she offers them for consideration and then leaves them to their fate. 

Kenmore restored is its own best witness to a long and varied past; the stones and 
stucco, the gardens and dependencies, need no explaining. The builders of the 
mansion, however, have been for so long a forgotten first family that not even Vir- 
ginians remember what they did, apart from building a home. Mrs. Lewis is recalled 
only as the sister of Washington. Col. Lewis has disappeared into the privacy of 
family memoirs. Yet each of them has a right to our attention — our admiration 
even — not only for their achievements, but for the quality of their personalities. 
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Col. Lewis was born and bred in Gloucester. Recently discovered tombstones in 
an abandoned graveyard in King and Queen, near the Gloucester line, establish one 
John Lewis of Monmouthshire, who died in 1657, as the emigrant ancestor of the 
clan, while the Land Office records show that he held land in both counties. His 
son John II, known as Councillor John, married Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Augus- 
tine Warner of Warner Hall, which estate she inherited about 1701. From her it 
passed to her son, John Lewis III, and there Fielding Lewis was born in 1725. 

The third John was a man of parts, a statesman and a merchant, member of the 
King’s Council, head of the militia, vestryman and scholar. The Severn was lined 
with his warehouses for the storing of tobacco until the ships rode up to the wharfs 
to discharge merchandise from England and take on tobacco for the return trip. His 
wife, Frances Fielding Lewis, died in 1731. The next year Col. John married the 
widow of the second Robert Carter of the Northern Neck. While this marriage 
probably made little difference to seven-year-old Fielding, it opens an interesting, 
if futile, field of speculation. There were two little Carters who came to live with the 
several Lewises at Warner Hall. The boy, a third Robert, was three years younger 
than Fielding. Was that a barrier to any companionship? Temperamentally the 
two could not have been more unlike. Fielding was practical, direct, interested in 
people, and definitely a realist. Robert was an idealist; his mind dwelt on the in- 
tangibles; he was something of an inventor, something of a musician, and in later 
life became a religious rebel. Yet each was, in his own way, product of the environ- 
ment of Warner Hall. What training did they have in common there? Did they 
have the same tutor? Did either, or both, or neither, attend the Peasly school in their 
own parish? Did Fielding, like Robert, register at William and Mary, or did he 
follow his own brother, Warner, to England? We shall never know. Twenty years 
later, these two sat in the Assembly, Fielding as Burgess, Robert as Member of the 
King’s Council. They helped determine Virginia’s policy to England in the turbu- 
lent decades prior to the Revolution. We do not know what course each of them 
sponsored; there is no evidence of any intercourse between them in later life. One 
thing is sure, however — Whether he went to school in England or was at William 
and Mary, Fielding showed evidence throughout his maturity, of a mind disciplined 
by study as well as by experience. 

Col. John Lewis held land in Spotsylvania, near Fredericksburg. When Fielding 
came of age, he took charge of this, and settled on the outskirts of the little city, where 
he built warehouses and a store in order to carry on from the Rappahannock, the 
mercantile interests that his father controlled in Gloucester. About the time that 
he came to Fredericksburg, Fielding married Catherine Washington, daughter of 
Major John Washington of Highgate, Gloucester, not far from Warner Hall. Major 
Washington’s mother was Mildred Warner, sister of Fielding’s grandmother, which 
made him and Catherine second cousins. Across the river from Fredericksburg at 
Ferry Farm in King George County, lived another family of Washingtons — the or- 
phans of Captain Augustine, brother of Major John of Highgate. When Catherine 
died, after five years of married life, Fielding married Betty, only daughter of the 
Ferry Farm household; she was then not quite seventeen years old. According to 
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family tradition Betty’s older brother, George, came down from Frederick County 
where he was busy surveying the Fairfax lands, in order to give his sister in marriage. 

Kenmore was begun soon after this wedding but it was a long time building. Cer- 
tainly the family moved in before it was finished. Nothing in Fredericksburg could 
compare with it — not then and not for many years to come. Even today it can hold 
its own against any colonial house in Virginia, or in all of Tidewater America. Not 
so large as some, and less architecturally perfect than others, it has stately dignity, 
exquisite details, and a sense of homeyness which can never lose their charm. When 
the Lewises owned it, it was called Millbank. It is rather a pity that when it was 
restored it was not given the original name. 

At the same time that he was building Kenmore, Col. Lewis was expanding the 
limits of Fredericksburg, by cutting some of the land near the mansion into lots where 
the rapidly increasing artisan population could build modest homes. Fielding was 
a “city father” in a peculiar sense of the word —a man of vision and foresight, inter- 
ested in any and all who could make the little city a better place in which to live and 
work. He was vestryman, Gentleman Justice, Burgess, and town trustee. He was 
the guardian of countless orphans, including Betty’s young brothers; and the friend 
of the widowed; even his independent, rather crotchety mother-in-law accepted 
advice from him when she refused it from her own sons. 

Kenmore was full of children — eleven in all, six of whom lived to reach maturity. 
The house was large enough for them all; servants were plentiful; food abundant 
and business prosperous. For twenty years life was pleasant, gracious, and full of 
variety. Then came ugly rumors of trouble with England — trouble that concerned 
trade and taxes, both of which were of immediate concern to Col. Lewis. His wide 
experience no less than his practical common sense, made him a valuable member 
of committees and commissions appointed to frame agreements with other colonies 
and protests to England. Once war was declared, the Virginia Convention established 
a gun factory at Fredericksburg and put Col. Lewis in full charge. He was to super- 
intend the building and outfitting of vessels for the navy; to supply saltpeter, sulphur, 
powder, and lead, as well as firearms, for the army, and food and clothing for the 
troops. Moreover he was to supply all of this from his own funds and present the 
bills to the government — all of which he did, but the bills remained unpaid until 
not only his private fortune was exhausted but his credit as well. Of course he was 
the one man in the colony who could and would assume such responsibility, but in 
the end it cost him his life. He stood the strain until the close of the war; then, on 
the day that the terms of surrender were being signed at Yorktown, he wrote his will, 
aware that he was nearing the end. Sometime between October 19, 1781, and De- 
cember 10, he died — neither the place nor the day were recorded. 

Through all the years of strain and loss, Mrs. Lewis had done whatever she could 
to lighten her husband’s burdens. The entire management of Kenmore was left to 
her; she had to cope with constantly increasing prices, with lack of servants, lack of 
food and clothing, lack of everything she needed to provide for those dependent on 
her. The death of her husband was followed by that of her brother Samuel; she had 
always helped him provide for his household; now the full burden rested on her. 
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From then on the story of Kenmore is a sad and sorry tale; the children married 
but were unable to support their rapidly increasing families; they returned to Kenmore 
for long visits, waiting, Micawber-like, for something to turn up. So far as we know, 
the daughter was never a burden to Mrs. Lewis, nor was Lawrence, the son who 
married (after his mother’s death) Nellie Custis. Old Mrs. Washington was dying 
of cancer and eventually came to Kenmore where her daughter could more easily 
care for her. All in all, the only variation in these passing years was the ever increas- 
ing burdens they brought for her to bear. The load was never lifted from her shoul- 
ders. To educate her younger children, she opened a school in Kenmore; it may have 
paid expenses but it certainly did little more. Finally after fourteen years, she gave 
up the struggle. She had no income; the place needed repairs that she could not 
afford. In 1796 she sold the mansion and moved to a little place on the Mattapony. 
The next year while on a visit to her daughter in Culpeper, she died of pneumonia. 

The chapters on the later history of Kenmore are most interesting. Like Mount 
Vernon, this mansion was saved from destruction by a group of women who stopped 
at nothing in the way of hardship, sacrifice of time or money, or tireless effort, to se- 
cure possession of the estate and to restore it to its original state; and the completeness 
of the task is the best measure of the success of their undertaking. 

As the biographer of Col. and Mrs. Lewis, as the historian of Kenmore and as 
the memorialist of the Kenmore Association, Mrs. Duke has done a splendid piece 
of research. There are a few minor errors, but these are in the outer fringes of her 
story —such as her acceptance of the letters once thought to refer to Mary Ball, 
but which have long since been proven to relate to someone else. The coat-of-arms 
on the lining pages is not that used by Fielding Lewis himself, but by an earlier 
Lewis. Such slips are few and of very minor importance. On the whole Mrs. Duke 
has not only been faithful to proven fact, but she has caught the spirit of the eighteenth 
century with fine appreciation of its standards, its limitations, and its achievements. 


Richmond, Virginia 


. Brothers of the Spade. Correspondence of Peter Collinson, of London, and of 
John Custis, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 1734-1746. By E. G. Swem . . . Worcester, 
Published by the [American Antiquarian] Society, 1949. (Reprinted from the 
Proceedings for April, 1948.) [15]-201 pages. Plates. $2.00. 


The trials and tribulations of two indefatigable eighteenth-century gardeners are 
displayed in this series of letters edited by the dean of Virginian historians, Dr. Earl 
Gregg Swem. The two correspondents, self-styled “brothers of the spade,” shared 
a passion for botanical pursuits which transcended the frustrating difficulties of con- 
temporary communication between England and Virginia. John Custis (1678- 
1749/50), the fourth of that name in the colony, addressed his first letter to Peter 
Collinson (1694-1768) of London in 1734, having been advised by members of the 
ubiquitous Randolph clan that Collinson was eager to secure specimens of “the 
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mountain cowslip . . . a beautifull out of the way plant and flower.” Collinson was 
“Infinitely Oblig'd” to receive this courteous attention, and retaliated by forwarding 
to his newly-found friend a box of horse-chestnuts which, he wrote, are “very Good 
natur'd Trees” and “planted before your Houses next the Street att Williamsburgh 
woud have a fine Effect.” The two gentlemen, immediately sensing the affinity 
which stems from kindred enthusiasms, continued to exchange letters and plants and 
seeds — no doubt to the infinite despair of the unfortunate ship-captains who acted 
as intermediaries and carriers — for the next twelve to fifteen years. 

Collinson’s letters to John Custis are copied from the originals which George 
Washington Parke Custis presented to the American Antiquarian Society in 1819, 
and Custis’ letters to Collinson are drawn from the versions found in the Custis 
letter-copy book now owned by the Library of Congress. Dr. Swem handles these 
materials with the same editorial technique and skill that elevated his incomparable 
Virginia Historical Index to the rank of sine qua non among students of Virginian 
history. His magnanimous attitude towards the problem of footnotes serves as a re- 
proach to those ill-advised editors who are heedless enough to avoid the painstaking 
labor which explanatory comments require. For indeed, Dr. Swem leaves no stone 
unturned in his efforts to dispel the questions and uncertainties the reader might 
experience during his perusal of the documentary text. His parenthetical observa- 
tions touching desiderata in the field of Virginian historiography are in themselves 
the mature reflections of a lifetime devoted to the aims of scholarly research. And 
the biblographical accouterments that embellish his findings are generous manifesta- 
tions of a keen desire to inspire others to investigate the topics he himself can only 
touch in passing. Dr. Swem is as assiduous a “brother of the spade” as either of the 
two gentlemen treated in his work — but the garden he cultivates is redolent with 
the bewitching charm of Virginia’s history. 

Collinson, of course, was not a provincial figure. His devotion to the study of 
botany and horticulture exhibited itself in a voluminous correspondence with the 
foremost scientists of Europe and America, and his entreaties for specimens reached 
all corners of the globe. John Clayton, William Byrd II, Isham Randolph and John 
Mitchell, as well as Mark Catesby, Francis Fauquier and John Bartram, were num- 
bered among his friends who lived in Virginia or were well acquainted with its 
natural history. The biographical essays on Mark Catesby and John Clayton merit 
special notice, for they far excel all previous treatments of these two individuals. 
And as Dr. Swem points out, Collinson’s career forms a refreshing contrast to those 
of his more spectacular eighteenth-century English contemporaries whose corrupt 
and sensual characters are revealed in the widely-quoted political and social memoirs 
of the time. 

The Custis family, which comes in for a large share of the editor's attention, was 
one of the most prominent in colonial Virginia. John Custis, who will perhaps here- 
after be known as “the gardener,” was the great-grandson of the original emigrant; 
his father and grand-father, and he himself, were all members of the Council — 
which, to the initiated, conveys a world of meaning. The present volume contains 
a series of biographical sketches of three succeeding generations of the family: Daniel 
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Parke Custis (whose widow, Martha Dandridge Custis, subsequently married George 
Washington); John Parke Custis (whose education was supervised by his step- 
father, General Washington), and George Washington Parke Custis (who was 
reared at Mount Vernon and whose daughter, Mary Anne Randolph Custis, became 
the wife of Robert E. Lee). Once again Dr. Swem has immeasurably enriched our 
understanding of the past — to him and the venerable American Antiquarian Society, 
now so capably administered by Drs. Clarence S. Brigham and Clifford K. Shipton, 
are due hearty and grateful accolades. 
Joun MELVILLE JENNINGS 


Virginia and Maryland as it is planted and inhabited this present year 1670 Surveyed 
and exactly drawne by the only labour and endeavour of Augustin Herrman, 
Bohemiensis. Published by authority of His Ma’'ties royal licence and particular 
priviledge to Aug. Herman and Thomas Withinbrook his assignee for fourteen 
years from the year of our Lord, 1673. Sold by John Seller, hydrographer to the 
King at his shop in Exchange Alley in Cornhill, London. W. Faithorne, Sculpt. 
A facsimile of the original map in the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island, 1948. Reproduced in collotype by the Meriden Gravure Company. 
A scale of 8 English leagues= 3-1/6 inches; a scale of 24 English miles=3-1/6 inches, 
four sections, when mounted, 37 by 31 inches. Price $6.00. 


There were published in the seventeenth century only two general maps of Vir- 
ginia that were compiled from original surveys and observations by experienced men, 
one by John Smith issued in 1612, and the other this map under review published 
in 1673. There were indeed many other maps, but they were based upon these two, 
or were purely imaginative. The atlas-makers of the seventeenth and of the first half 
of the eighteenth centuries, depended almost entirely upon them for their geographical 
knowledge of Virginia and Maryland. Considering the date of its publication, only 
five years after the settlement of Jamestown, the Smith map is a fnost remarkable 
document, surprising in its detail. The location of the Indian settlements, with the 
Indian names, was faithfully accomplished, information highly important for use 
in the early years of the colony. The Smith map has never received from geographers 
the intensive study it deserves, such as the identification of all the Indian sites, and 
the comparison of early with present shore lines. The second important map, by 
Hermann, now reproduced, was a most ambitious effort, by an experienced traveller, 
surveyor and draftsman, who had undoubtedly local surveys and notes from ship- 
masters and others, to add to his own surveys; it is on a much larger scale than the 
Smith map, and includes settled parts of tidewater of both Maryland and Virginia. 
The map was undertaken primarily for the proprietor of Maryland, who wished to 
have exact knowledge of the boundaries of his proprietary. The compiler was en- 
gaged in collecting materials from 1660 to 1670. The date of publication as given 
on the map is 1673, and therefore it is usually referred to as the “Hermann map of 
1673.” The compiler, probably not having seen a proof before publication, com- 
plained bitterly of the engraver, saying that he “defiles the prints with many errors.” 
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There is much more detail in the Maryland than in the Virginia section, which is to 
be expected, since Hermann lived in Bohemia Manor in Maryland. Most of the 
Indian sites having been occupied by the colonists, few Indian settlements are lo- 
cated, except where an Indian word survived as the name of a creek, bay or river. 
The Pamunkey Indians are located on the site still occupied by them this present 
year of 1949; the Doeg Indians are placed on the Upper Rappahannock, from which 
they later removed. Some of the English and Indian geographical names that were 
established in 1670, have in the course of years, been abandoned and other terms 
used. Mr. J. Louis Kuethe in the Maryland Historical Magazine, volume thirty, 
pages 310-325, and Mr. L. D. Scisco, in the same journal, volume thirty-three, pages 
343-351, have prepared from the Hermann map, “A Gazetteer of Maryland,” as of 
1670, selecting the geographical terms and identifying them with their present names; 
some of the names on the map have been maintained with slight changes. ‘In the 
Virginia section some of the names appear for the first time on any map; most can 
be identified with present spellings, but a few of them the engraver has misunder- 
stood, and misspelled. One important feature is the marking of plantation sites, of 
which many are shown, but only a few named, and nearly all on the shores of rivers 
or bays. Little detail is shown south of the James River, except the immediate 
Southern shore of the James, and the region of the Nansemond River. County and 
parish boundaries are not shown, but there are county names indicating the general 
location. One of the most important features is the exact location of the boundary 
between Maryland and Virginia on the Eastern Shore. This is so clearly and ex- 
plicitly identified that the map has been accepted as one of the chief authorities in 
the several boundary disputes between Maryland and Virginia. About Hermann 
himself, we have learned much in recent years. On the large envelope in which 
this reproduction is enclosed, Dr. Wroth has printed a brief bibliography of the 
compiler and the map. The student who wishes to pursue the subject is referred 
to those titles. Dr. Wroth, in the annual report of the John Carter Brown Library 
for 1929/30, pages 10-15, summarizes the history of the map, and describes the 
copy in that library. 

Those who are interested in a geological and geographical appraisal of the map, 
may refer to the remarks by Dr. E. B. Mathews in the Annual Report of the Mary- 
land Geological Survey for 1898, pages 378 et seq. Dr. Mathews writes as a geologist, 
showing some of the deficiencies, and also the extreme value of the map in the study 
of the comparative geography of Virginia and Maryland of the seventeenth with the 
twentieth century. So rare are copies of the original issue of 1673, only two being 
known, one in the British Museum and the other in the John Carter Brown Library, 
that there have been four reproductions in full size for sale. B. F. Stevens made a 
reproduction from the copy in the British Museum in 1896; P. Lee Phillips, of the 
Library of Congress, in his monograph entitled “The Rare Map of Virginia and 
Maryland by Augustine Hermann,” included a facsimile also from the British Museum 
copy; in 1941 Dr. Wroth supervised the printing of a facsimile from the copy in the 
John Carter Brown Library, the edition of which has been exhausted. The present 
edition, also under the direction of Dr. Wroth, is from entirely new plates, and is 
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issued to answer the demand from libraries and historical societies. There was, in 
addition to the four facsimiles mentioned, a reproduction of the British Museum 
copy, in full size, for the Virginia and Maryland Boundary Commission, and is 
attached to some of the bound volumes of their report of 1874; but this was not for 
sale. Of this reproduction, indifferently executed, copies are now scarce. The present 
edition is in the best and most elegant style of collotype, of the Meriden Gravure 
Company of Meriden, Connecticut. Its beauty and exactness of execution would 
be difficult to surpass. Much praise should be given to Dr. Wroth and the Board of 
the John Carter Brown Library for acceding to the demand of libraries and scholars 
for a new edition, and for offering it at such a reasonable price. All students of 
American History know of the high and generous ideals of the John Carter Brown 
library, and with what cordiality and masterfulness Dr. Wroth carries out those ideals. 


E. G. Swem 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Benjamin Mosby Smith, 1811-1893. By Francis R. Frournoy, Professor of History 
and Political Science, The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Richmond Press, Inc., 1947. Ix, 153 pp. $2.00. 


Here we have a biography of an influential Presbyterian clergyman and educator, 
Dr. B. M. Smith, based largely upon his diaries and letters, faithfully woven into a 
narrative account by his grandson, Professor F. R. Flournoy. This little volume offers 
an intimate glimpse into the life of a leader in the religious and educational life of 
nineteenth century Virginia; it shows his various interests and achievements; it pre- 
sents an authoritative account of his early years, formal education, religious views 
and the like. It is likely to be of further interest and value to students of American 
life and culture in that it is filled with the reflections and keen observations of this 
public leader on the virtues and faults of the civilization of his time. 

The materials of this life study have been ably organized by the author with the 
happy result that he has been successful in presenting a brief though well-rounded 
portrait of his subject from birth at “Montrose” in Powhatan County, Virginia, until 
death in the manse of the Tabb Street Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Author Flournoy accomplished his structural task by dividing the study into six parts 
or chapters. The theme of the first chapter, Childhood and Youth, 1811-1829, is the 
intellectual and spiritual development of young Ben Smith during this formative 
period. It offers the key to an understanding of his character for the remainder of his 
life. In the second chapter, Early Manhood, 1829-1838, one may view the growth of 
Smith’s mental powers, of his interests, and of his spiritual convictions in the eight 
years following his graduation from Hampden-Sydney College. At the end of this 
critical period, Dr. Smith felt mentally and spiritually ready for the religious and edu- 
cational service which was to be his life’s work. This the author treats in the next 
three chapters: Pastorates in Virginia, 1838-1854; First Years as Seminary Professor, 
1854-1866; Through the Reconstruction Years, 1866-1877. Emphasis is placed upon 
his work for Presbyterianism, for a system of common or public schools, and especially 
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for saving the Union Theological Seminary from collapse during the tragic era of 
southern reconstruction. Unfortunately, there is little primary source material for 
the last two decades of Dr. Smith’s life. Hence in the sixth and final chapter, The 
Later Years, 1872-1893, the author depends in part upon some accounts of events 
which while related to Smith’s activities and interests in the final period, actually 
occurred in earlier years. 

While the author has turned in a good professional job, the press has turned out 
a poor specimen of bookmaking. The book, in particular, will recommend itself to 
those interested in Hampden-Sydney College, in the Union Theological Seminary, 
and in the Presbyterian Church of the South; and, in general, to students of the Old 
and New South. The book is a contribution to Virginiana and Americana in that it 
provides further insight into the social life of the nineteenth century as exemplified 
and viewed by one of its leaders. 

A. A. Rocers 


Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush. By Grorce M. Corner (Vol. 25, Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society). Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 


Press, 1948. Pp. 399. $6.00. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, celebrated physician and signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was born in 1746 and died in 1813. He has had several biographers but 
none has had access to all the materials published by Dr. Corner. This volume con- 
tains the unexpurgated edition of his autobiography, and his commonplace books 
or diaries for the period 1789-1813. Rush entitled his autobiography “Travels Through 
Life” and it was written in his fifty-fourth year for the benefit of his children. How- 
ever, the care with which it was written lends support for the view that Rush himself 
believed that portions of it at least would some day be published. The Travels rein- 
force the accepted view that Rush was a patriotic and humane citizen. The intimacy 
of their nature adds to their value providing the reader is prepared to respect a man’s 
innermost thoughts. Rush is revealed as serious, conscientious and somewhat austere. 
There are a few light touches. He had an inquiring mind and he rode his medical 
theories hard. Few, however, have equalled him in personal sacrifice and philan- 
thropy. 

The Travels constitute approximately half this volume and in comparison with the 
Commonplace Books it is an absorbing narrative. The latter were not worked over 
and contain a variety of extraneous and disconnected materials. The Travels present 
an account of Rush’s ancestry, his family, his education at Nottingham Academy 
and Princeton, his medical studies in Philadelphia and Edinburgh, and his career 
as physician. In addition, he touches upon his participation in the political and mili- 
tary events of his day: his role in the Congress and in the Army and in combatting 
the yellow fever epidemic later in the century. 
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An extremely interesting portion of the Travels contains thumbnail sketches of his 
revolutionary associates. In discussing the Virginia signers he characterizes Jefferson 
as a genius of the first order; Wythe as a profound lawyer and a most modest man; 
Richard Henry Lee as an effective committee member and a pleasing speaker, and 
his brother, Francis, as one who was never wrong “eventually” upon any question. 
Benjamin Harrison, he regarded as a devoted patriot with strong State prejudices and 
hostile to New England. He states that Thomas Nelson was one of the few Vir- 
ginians educated in England who was not a Tory, and was of the opinion that Carter 
Braxton was less detached than he should have been from his British prejudices. All 
in all he had a high regard for his Virginia colleagues. The mind of Jefferson obviously 
fascinated him. Here was a man who was “not only the friend of his country, but of 
all nations and religions.” He relates that Jefferson once told him that he was not 
unfriendly towards Christianity, that he believed in the divine mission of the Savior, 
and that he accepted likewise the resurrection and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

Dr. Corner has written a notable account of the documents he has edited. The 
Travels were written in 1800 when Rush for the first time in a busy life could antici- 
pate no other commitments than the practice and teaching of medicine. As early as 
1814 Rush’s sons, James and Richard, contemplated the publication of the Travels 
and certain deletions were agreed upon. The plan was dropped but was taken up in 
1845 by a younger son, but the older brothers steadfastly disapproved. “Shame on 
those who are scared by the testiness of Gen] Washington against their eminent and 
truly honest father,” confided Samuel in 1859 in his diary. The historian, Bancroft, 
raised a tempest in a teapot in the seventies because of the use he made of a limited 
portion of the Travels. It was not until 1905 that one of Rush’s grandsons published 
the expurgated manuscript of 1814. Dr. Corner’s edition is based upon the original 
notebooks now in possession of the American Philosophical Society. The Society 
also owns the Commonplace Book, 1792-1813, while an earlier one, that of 1789-1791, 
was found among the Rush papers of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


College of William and Mary Joun E. Pomrret 


Colonel Dick Thompson: The Persistent Whig. By Cuartes Rott, History Depart- 
ment, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. Indianapolis: Indiana 
Historical Bureau, 1948. xv, 315 pp. $2.50. 


Richard Wigginton Thompson was an individual whose long and varied career, 
during his life cycle dating from birth in Culpeper, Virginia, in 1809, to death in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1900, is revealed in this study as a gentleman of the old 
school with broad political and social contacts. Born the son of a merchant in the heart 
of the Virginia Piedmont, he began early to have an interest in political issues and in 
the leaders who participated in the passing political parade. There were few questions 
of importance in the nation’s history with which he did not have some concern, and 
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few public men of his time that he did not come to know. A feature of this particular 
interest is the fact that he saw all the American Presidents from Jefferson to McKinley 
and that he was acquainted personally with most of them. 

As for Colonel Thompson’s philosophy, it is interesting to note that it was largely 
through the influence of his mother’s family, the Broadus’, that he became a life-long 
convert of the political principles exemplified by Henry Clay. As for Thompson’s in- 
terest in the West, this developed initially while he was on a trip to dispose of some 
western lands for his father. Later when the family’s straitened finances made it 
necessary for him to strike out for himself he went West again in search of anticipated 
greater opportunities in the new settlements. In the endeavor to make something of 
his life in this environment he found that his eloquence of language, superior elo- 
cution, and pleasing physical qualities were valuable assets. He established himself 
in law and in politics, the “premier profession” of the West in this period. Naturally 
and significantly, he became a member of the Whig party and fought for conservative, 
Whig principles to the end of his public career. 

There are things in this interpretation of Colonel Dick Thompson which the reader 
may not applaud, but it is the opinion of the present reviewer that in general it repre- 
sents a job well done on the part of the biographer. Other qualifications of the author 
evidenced in this study are a knowledge of all phases of his subject, an impartial yet 
sympathetic interest, and a constructively critical approach and treatment. An under- 
standing of Thompson’s career, as suggested by the subtitle, is found in his essential 
conservatism and persistence in cherishing the principles of the old Whig party. 
Truly, he is “the persistent Whig.” After reading the book one does feel that he has 
a better knowledge of the subject and is more likely than not to agree with the bi- 
ographer’s interpretation of this transplanted son of the Old Dominion. This study 
offers a faithful lifelike reproduction of the man, and may make one as intimately 
acquainted with lawyer-politician-author Thompson as it is possible to do. In fine, 
we have an objective though human portrait based upon original sources and written 
with frankness, restraint, and sympathy. A real contribution to history and biography, 
it is worth-while reading for everyone. 

A. A. Rocrrs 


Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 
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